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THE RELATION OF INFORMAL SOCIAL GROUPS TO THE DIFFUSION OF 
FARM INFORMATION IN A NORTHEAST MISSOURI 
FARM COMMUNITY* 


by Herbert F. Lionberger+ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents the results of an intensive field investigation to 
determine the influence of informal social groups of a non-locality-group 
nature on the interpersonal exchange of farm information among farm 
operators in a northeast Missouri farming community. 

Analysis of the data clearly demonstrated the facilitating influence of 
informal groups on the interpersonal exchange of farm information among 
members of the same group. There was also considerable evidence that 
mechanisms of group exclusion were a factor in limiting the more selective 


types of information-seeking contacts. 


Informal social groups of a non-clique nature had much the same 
influence, in these respects, as social cliques. 


RESEARCH PURPOSE AND DESIGN 


As selectivity of association on a 
person-to-person basis increases, and 
as attendant mechanisms of group in- 
clusion and exclusion develop, free 
and ready interpersonal communica- 
tion is likely to be interrupted. Since 
personal contacts among farmers are 
known to play an important role in 
the diffusion of farm information, any- 
thing which acts as a barrier to such 
association may also impede the ex- 
change of farm information on a per- 
son-to-person basis. Although there 
has been a growing recognition of the 
importance of informal groups in rural 
society, little has been done to deter- 
mine their prevalence and almost 
nothing to assess their influence on 
the person-to-person diffusion of farm 
information. 

This paper is an attempt to evaluate 
the importance of selected types of in- 
formal groups in the interpersonal ex- 
change of farm information in a north- 
east Missouri farming community 
where grain and livestock farming 
prevail and where conditions of farm- 


*The author is indebted to C. E. Lively 
for his counsel and guidance in preparing 
this manuscript, and to C. Milton Coughe- 
nour for doing the field work for the study. 

tUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


ing are generally above the state aver- 
age. The data required for defining 
the groups were obtained by intensive 
interviews with 279 full-time farm op- 
erators who were actively engaged in 
farming. This included approximately 
98 per cent of the farm operators living 
in the community. Townspeople, old 
age pensioners, part-time farmers, and 
farm laborers were excluded from the 
study. Data relating to friendship 
choices and informal visiting patterns 
obtained from the 279 farm operators 
were used initially to define cliques 
and informal groups of a non-clique 
nature. Social clique membership was 
determined by first finding the mutual 
friendship choices and then establish- 
ing the patterns of mutually interlock- 
ing pairs of friends who were known to 
associate as social equals.' In doubtful 
cases people who were in a position to 
supply the needed information were 
consulted. Eighteen social cliques, in- 
cluding 23 per cent of the farm opera- 
tors in the community, were accord- 
ingly defined. Although these groups 
were sufficiently distinctive with re- 
spect to personal composition and asso- 


1C. Milton Coughenour, “Social Stratifi- 
cation in a Northeast Missouri Farming 
Community” (Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Aug., 1953), pp. 275 f. 
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ciational manifestations to be readily 
recognized as social entities, they were 
not generally known locally by proper 
names nor were most farm operators 
able to name more than a few persons 
recognized as belonging to social 
cliques. It appeared that they were 
still in an amorphous state of develop- 
ment. 

These cliques, as here defined, were 
not the only groups through which the 
transfer of farm information might 
occur. Besides cliques and in addition 
to five well-defined and commonly rec- 
ognized neighborhoods not considered 
in this phase of the study, there were 
kinship groups, work-exchange groups, 
and loosely composed pseudo-groups 
consisting of interlocking pairs of best 
friends who associated together on 
some kind of basis even though not as 
social equals. Eleven such groups 
were defined, in which 52 farm opera- 
tors were known to participate. They 
have been referred to in this study as 
“informal groups of a non-clique na- 
ture.” Both these and social cliques 
were first separately considered for 
purposes of analysis. However, since 
they were found to bear much the 
same functional relationship to the 
diffusion of farm information on a 
person-to-person basis they were col- 
lectively treated under the designation 
“informal social groups.” In content 
this classification seems to be very 
comparable to what other social scien- 
tists have regarded as social cliques.’ 
Taken collectively they appear to con- 
stitute all of the informal social 
groups, exclusive of neighborhoods, in 
which farm operators associated. Sub- 
ject only to limitations inherent in the 
method used, delineation was com- 
plete. However, adequate testing of the 


2 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1941). Also, Charles P. Loomis and J. 
Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 134. 
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major hypothesis of the study does not 
require 100-per-cent accuracy in this 
respect. 

With elements in the informal social 
structure so defined and personal mem- 
berships accordingly established, the 
next problem was to define all the sit- 
uations involving informal groups and 
the interpersonal exchange of farm in- 
formation. Since social groups are 
both inclusive and exclusive in nature, 
any satisfactory classification scheme 
had to provide for situations involving 
both internalized predispositions and 
mechanisms’ of group inclusion and 
group exclusion as well as situations 
where neither or both factors were in- 
volved. The following situations were 
accordingly postulated (see also Fig- 
ure 1): 


A. Situations where both the infor- 
mation seeker and the one 
sought were members of the 
same informal group. 
Situations where neither the 
seeker nor the one sought was a 
member of any informal group. 
Situations where the seeker was 
a member of an informal group, 
but the one sought was not. 
Situations where the one sought 
was a member of an informal 
group, but the seeker was not. 
Situations where the information 
seeker and the one sought were 
members of different informal 
groups. 


These alternatives are subsequently re- 
ferred to as situations A, B, C, D, and 
E, respectively. 

It was hypothesized that Situation A 
should represent the most favorable 
condition for the transfer of farm in- 
formation on a person-to-person basis 
because of the relatively homogeneous 
composition of informal groups, the 


*Henry Pratt Fairchild, Dictionary of So- 
ciology (New York City: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1944), p. 189. 
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FIGURE 1. 
FARM INFORMATION: 


facilitation of personal contacts with- 
in, and the reliance commonly placed 
on the opinions of close friends and 
associates. Situation B, where neither 
the information seeker nor the one 
sought is a member of any informal 
group, should represent something of 
a neutral position insofar as group bar- 
riers are concerned.‘ Situation C in- 


*It is not intended to imply that there 
are no personal and cultural characteristics 
associated with informal group member- 
ships which may influence the person-to- 
person diffusion of farm information. The 
“resistance gradient” in the five situations 
is intended only as a gradient of influence 
directly attributed to the operation of in- 
formal social groups as facilitators or in- 
hibitors of information-bearing contacts. 
Problems of clique-associated character- 
istics, although not completely ignored, are 


LEGEND 


O The Information Seeker 
@ The One Sought 


=— — —Informal Group Boundary 


— Community Boundary 


Situation E 


INFORMAL SOCIAL GROUPS AND THE INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION OF 
A DIAGRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF POSSIBLE SITUATIONS 


volves only internalized predisposi- 
tions and mechanisms of informal 
group inclusion which may be violated 
at will by the member as information 
seeker. No exclusion barriers directly 
attributed to informal groups are in- 
volved. However, in Situation D, in- 
ternalized predispositions and mech- 
anisms of group exclusion which may 
impose barriers to persons seeking the 
advice of constituent members are in- 
volved. Situation E involves both in- 
ternalized predispositions and mecha- 
nisms of group inclusion and group ex- 
clusion, and for that reason should im- 
pose the greatest obstacle to the per- 
son-to-person exchange of information. 


regarded as being beyond the scope of this 
paper. 
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To test the foregoing hypotheses, 
data concerning three types of inter- 
personal relationships involving the 
transfer of farm information and one 
type of relationship of a personal pref- 
erence nature were available. These 
items were: 

1. Contacts with farm 
designated as “local influentials 
Contacts with farm 
named as personal 
farm information. 
Contacts with farm operators 
designated as most frequently 
sought sources of farm informa- 
tion. 


operators 
” 

operators 
sources of 


Persons named as those whose 
opinions respondents value most 
highly as sources of farm infor- 
mation. 


Although the preferences indicated 
in item 4 may not necessarily be based 
on direct personal contacts, it seems 


reasonable to assume that in the ab- 
sence of barriers of one kind or anoth- 
er, farm operators will most frequently 
seek the advice of those whose opin- 
ions they value most highly. Any pro- 
portionately greater failure to find the 
most valued source in one type of sit- 
uation than in another may be regard- 
ed as evidence of varying informal 
group influence. 

Since the opportunity for contact 
varied greatly in situations A through 
E, it was necessary to devise some 
means of controlling these differences 
in the analysis. This was accomplished 
by computing the proportion of possi- 
bilities for contact actually utilized in 
each situation, then comparing the re- 
sulting ratios. It was relatively simple 
to classify actual contacts according to 
the informal group patterns involved. 
However, computation of contact pos- 
sibilities posed an additional problem 
of defining the universe of contact 
opportunity, for which no entirely sat- 
isfactory basis was available. Ideally, 
such a universe should be one in which 
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there is ample opportunity for inter- 
personal contact among all of the per- 
sons involved and one in which pat- 
terns of association are relatively self- 
contained. These ideals, of course, can 
only be approximated in actuality. 

Although the trade-area community 
fell somewhat short of the desired 
ideal, it proved to have real merit as a 
universe of contact opportunity. In 
the first place, it was known that the 
quest for farm information on a per- 
son-to-person basis was very largely 
confined to the community area. Anal- 
ysis of the contacts of the farm oper- 
ators living within one-fourth mile of 
the community boundary showed that 
76 per cent named as most frequent 
sources of farm information persons 
living inside the community, as com- 
pared with 24 per cent whose most 
frequent personal sources were out- 
side. In the second place, opportunities 
for personal contacts were many and 
recurrent. Nearly everybody in the 
community frequented the village cen- 
ter, to obtain the services available 
there. School functions were well at- 
tended by people throughout the com- 
munity, and on Saturday nights the 
streets and stores were crowded with 
local residents. Thus opportunities 
for repeated contacts with virtually 
everybody in the community were a 
very definite possibility. 

Accordingly, with the community 
boundary taken as the assumed limit 
of contact opportunity, possibilities 
for contacts in situations A, B, C, D, 
and E were computed for each of the 
three types of information-carrying 
contacts and the one source-preference 
relationship previously discussed.’ The 

5In Situation A, where the information 
seeker and the one sought are members of 
the same informal group, every person in 
any given group may seek the advice of 
any fellow member. Opportunity for con- 
tact within any given group thus equals 
N(N-1), where N is the number of persons 
in the group. The sum of the opportunities 
for contact within each group of the type 
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proportion of possible contacts utilized 
in each of the situations was then com- 
puted. 

Since there was a possibility that 
different types of informal social 
groups would not influence informa- 
tion-seeking contacts in the same man- 
ner, contact-use ratios were computed 
for situations involving only social 
cliques and for situations involving 
only informal social groups of a non- 
clique nature. However, since both 
types of group were found to have 
much the same influence on infor- 
mation-seeking contacts, they were 
grouped together and referred to sim- 
ply as informal social groups. Where 


important differences did occur they 
are indicated. 

Notwithstanding the apparent suita- 
bility of the trade-area community as a 
universe of contact opportunity, a 
somewhat more limited definition was 
tried experimentally—namely, the av- 


under consideration thus constitutes the 
total possibilities within the community. 

In Situation B, where neither the infor- 
mation seeker nor the one sought are mem- 
bers of an informal group of the specified 
types, any nonmember may seek the advice 
of any other nonmember. The total possi- 
bilities for such contacts thus equal N(N-1), 
where N is the total number of persons in 
the community who are not members of 
the types of informal groups under consid- 
eration. 

In Situation C, where the information 
seekers are members of informal groups 
and those sought are nonmembers, each 
member may seek the advice of any non- 
member. Possibilities for such contacts in 
any given universe, in this case the com- 
munity, thus equal the total membership 
of such groups times the total number of 
nonmembers. 

Since Situation D is different from Sit- 
uation C only in that the direction of 
choice is reversed, the possibilities for con- 
tact are the same. 

In Situation E, where the information 
seeker and the one sought are members of 
different informal groups, possibilities for 
contact between each member of an in- 
formal group and all other members of 
such groups are computed, and these are 
summed. 


erage distance traversed by farm op- 
erators in seeking other farm operators 
as personal sources of farrn informa- 
tion. Since these data yielded nothing 
to change materialiy the basic con- 
clusions stated in the subsequent por- 
tions of this paper, the detailed find- 
ings have not been reported. 


CONTACTS WITH LOCAL INFLUENTIALS 


Although “local influentials” were 
operationally defined as farm operators 
named by five or more other operators 
as persons most frequently sought for 
farm information, they were known to 
be distinctive with respect to charac- 
teristics related to the diffusion of farm 
information. They made far greater 
use of direct sources of farm informa- 
tion and were technologically much 
more competent than other farm op- 
erators in the community. Being per- 
sons of above-average prestige, they 
were more likely to be members of in- 
formal social groups than the other 
farmers.’ About 77 per cent of them 
were affiliated with informal social 
groups, as compared with 35 per cent 
of the non-influentials. At least one 
influential was included in 10 of the 29 
informal groups defined in the study. 
Since they represented a high polarity 
of attracting power and since they 
were frequently sought as sources of 
farm information by other farm oper- 
ators, personal relationships centering 
about them must be regarded as es- 
pecially significant to the diffusion of 
farm information. 

Analysis of the interview data re- 
vealed that other farm operators made 
185 personal references to local influen- 
tials as sources of farm information. 
About 31 per cent of these references 
were Situation-D cases, where the in- 
fluential was an informal group mem- 


* Herbert F. Lionberger, “Some Charac- 
teristics of Farm Operators Sought as 
Sources of Farm Information in a Missouri 
Community,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:4 
(Dec., 1953), pp. 327-337. 

7 See Coughenour, op. cit. 
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TABLE 1. 
INFLUENTIALS 


Informal group pattern 


A. Influential and seeker belonged to same informal 


group 


B. Neither influential nor seeker belonged to any 


informal group .... 


Influential did not belong to an informal group, 


but the seeker did 


Influential belonged to an informal group, but the | 


seeker did not.. 


Influential and seeker belonged to different infor- | 
ey I 6 56 ecbbs te ebed veveedésuses 


All five patterns 


INFORMATION-SEEKING CONTACTS OF FARM OPERATORS WITH LOCAL 
ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIPS AND THEIR 
Ratio, sy Type or Group PATTERN INVOLVED 


Ratio, 
actual to 
possible* 


Actual 
relation 
ships 


Possible 
relation- 
| ships 


Per cent 


Number 


Number 
86 36 41.9 
294 30 10.2 
262 34 
2,960 58 


2,515 27 








6,117 


*Per cent actual contact relationships are of those possible. 


ber and the seeker was not. Next in fre- 
quency of occurrence were Situation- 
A contacts, where the information 
seeker and the operator sought were 
members of the same informal group; 
about 20 per cent of the contacts fell 
in this category. The other contacts 
were distributed in situations B, C, 
and E in the proportions of 16, 18, and 
15 per cent, respectively. 

Comparison of the proportions of 
possible contacts utilized in each of 
these situations revealed that personal 
relationships with local influentials 
were greatly facilitated within infor- 
mal social groups, and that mechan- 
isms of group exclusion retarded con- 
tacts with them in other situations. 
Forty-two per cent of the contact pos- 
sibilities were utilized in Situation A, 
where both the information seeker and 
the local influential sought were mem- 
bers of the same informal group, com- 
pared with only 10 per cent of possi- 
bilities in neutral Situation B, where 
neither was an informal group mem- 
ber. Although a few more opportuni- 
ties for contacts were utilized in Situ- 
ation C (involving only internalized 
predispositions of group inclusion) 


than in neutral Situation B, the differ- 
ence was not significant at the 5-per- 
cent level." However, in situations D 
and E, where mechanisms of group ex- 
clusion were involved, contact utiliza- 
tion rates were much lower. In Situ- 
ation D, involving mechanisms of ex- 
clusion centering about the influential 
but not the seeker, 2 per cent of the 
possibilities were used—compared with 
13 per cent of the possibilities in Situ- 
ation C, where the only group barriers 
involved were mechanisms of informal 
group inclusion centering about the in- 
formation seeker. This difference was 
significant at the 1-per-cent level, as 
was also the difference between the 
rates for situations C and E. Even the 
small difference between situations D 
and E was significant at the 5-per-cent 
level (Table 1). 


®* Vernon Davies, Tables Showing Signifi- 
cance of Differences between Percentages 
and Means, Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 151 
(June, 1951), was used for computing sig- 
nificance-of-difference figures appearing in 
this article. This procedure rests upon the 
assumption that the contacts reported are 
representative of those occurring in a larger 
northeast Missouri area. 
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Thus, with the exception of only one 
situation—where the expected differ- 
ence was reversed but not statistically 
significant—the validity of the resist- 
ance gradient was supported by con- 
tact utilization differentials of statisti- 
cal significance at or above the 5-per- 
cent level. Facilitation of contacts 
within informal groups was obvious. 
The influence of barriers of group ex- 
clusion was also strongly in evidence. 
However, the influence of mechanisms 
of group inclusion remained in doubt. 

The validity of the barriers gradient 
was even more neatly supported when 
data relating to social cliques were 
separately considered. Statistically 
significant differences at the 1-per-cent 
level were found between all situa- 
tions except D and E, where the differ- 
ence was in the expected direction but 
not statistically significant. Contact 
use rates were 40.4, 14.1, 4.3, 2.1, and 1.8 
for situations A, B, C, D, and E, re- 
spectively. 

Separate consideration of contacts 
involving informal groups of a non- 
clique nature revealed very large and 
statistically significant differences (1- 
per-cent level) between Situation A, 
where the information seeker and the 
influential were members of the same 
group, and situations B, C, D, and E, 
where informal groups of a non-clique 
nature either were not involved at all 
or where they were in a position to act 
as barriers to interpersonal contacts. 
About half of the contact possibilities 
were used in Situation A, compared 
with no more than 4 per cent in any 
of the other situations. The only other 
significant differences in utilization 
rates occurred between situations D 
and E, where the information seeker 
had to contend with mechanisms of 
group exclusion, and situations B and 
C, where such barriers were not in- 
volved. 


CONTACTS WITH FARM OPERATORS 
SPECIFICALLY NAMED AS A SOURCE 
OF FARM INFORMATION 


Each farm operator was asked a gen- 
eralized question to determine the 
names of persons consulted for farm 
information. Each person named was 
regarded as a contact. Four hundred 
and thirty-six interpersonal relation- 
ships of this kind were defined, ap- 
proximately 34 per cent of which were 
Situation-B cases, involving no infor- 
mal group barriers. Slightly over 25 
per cent were Situation-D cases, where 
those sought were informal group 
members and the seekers were not. 
The other cases were quite evenly 
divided among situations A, C, and E. 

Only Situation A could be distin- 
guished as significantly different from 
all others in the proportion of possible 
contacts utilized. Sixteen per cent of 
the contact possibilities were utilized, 
compared with less than 1 per cent in 
the other situations (Table 2). The 
facilitating effect of informal groups 
was thus again illustrated. The data, 
however, adduced no evidence that 
mechanisms of informal group inclu- 
sion or exclusion act as barriers to the 
person-to-person exchange of farm in- 
formation in this type of relationship. 

Separate consideration of contact 
utilization rates in situations involving 
social cliques alone further substanti- 
ated these general conclusions. Twen- 
ty-one per cent of the contact possi- 
bilities were used in Situation A com- 
pared with less than 1 per cent in all 
other situations. However, in the case 
of informal group relationships of a 
non-clique nature, the only significant 
differences occurred between situations 
A and B, where no group barriers were 
involved, and situations C, D, and E, 
where group barriers of exclusion 
and/or inclusion were involved. Utili- 
zation rates were about 12 per cent in 
both situations A and B compared 
with less than 1 per cent in each of 
the other situations. 
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TABLE 2. InroRMATION-SEEKING CONTACTS OF FARM OPERATORS WITH OTHER OPERATORS 
NAMED AS SouRCcES OF INFORMATION: ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIPS 
AND THerr Ratio, sy Type or Group PATTERN INVOLVED 


| Possible 
| relation- 
ships 


Actual 
relation 
ships 


Ratio, 
actual to 
possible* 


Informal group pattern 


N umber ; umber Per cont 


16.1 


Seeker and person sought belonged to same in- | 
formal group APA 86 


Neither the seeker nor the one pieees —* to 


any informal group. 21,756 


Seeker belonged to an informal group, but the one 


sought did not.. 19,388 


Seeker did not belong to an informal group, but 


the one sought did... 19,388 


Seeker and the one sought belonged to different 


informal groups.... 16,496 





All five patterns 








*Per cent actual contact relationships are of those possible 


TABLE 3. InrorMATION-SEEKING CONTACTS OF FARM OPERATORS WITH OTHER OPERATORS 
NAMED As Most FREQUENT SOURCE OF INFORMATION: ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE 
RELATIONSHIPS AND THEIR RATIO, sy Type or Group PATTERN 
INVOLVED 


Ratio, 
actual to 
_ Dessibie® 





Actual 
relation 
ships 


Possible 
relation- 
ships 


Informal group pattern 


Nu umber Tr 


Number 


P er cent 





Seeker and person sought belonged to same in- 


formal group 534 50 9.36 


Neither the seeker nor the one sought belonged to 


any informal group. 21,756 48 0.22 


Seeker belonged to an informal group, but the one 


sought did not.... 19,388 11 0.06 


Seeker did not belong to an informal group, but 


the one sought did 19,388 33 0.17 


Seeker and the one sought belonged to different 


informal groups 16,496 











All five patterns 





*Per cent actual contact relationships are of those possible. 


CONTACTS WITH FARM OPERATORS NAMED 
AS THE MOST FREQUENTLY SOUGHT 
PERSONAL SOURCE OF FARM 
INFORMATION 

These relationships were defined by 
asking farm operators to specify whom 
they most frequently sought as sources 


of farm information. The 159 relation- 
ships thus defined were quite highly 
concentrated in situations A, B, and D 
—the percentages being 31, 30, and 21, 
respectively. The proportions classi- 
fied in situations C and E were 7 and 
1l per cent, respectively. Thus, over 
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two-thirds of the contacts involved in- 
formal group barriers of one kind or 
another (situations A, C, D, E). 

Here again, the only significant dif- 
ference in proportions of contact pos- 
sibilities utilized was between Situa- 
tion A and situations B, C, D, and E. 
About 10 per cent of the Situation-A 
possibilities were utilized as compared 
with less than 1 per cent of the possi- 
bilities in the other situations (Table 
3). Again, the indications were that 
common membership in an informal 
group facilitated relationships between 
a seeker of farm information and the 
person sought, but that there were no 
important barriers to such contacts be- 
tween group members and others. 

Conclusions which may be drawn 
from separate consideration of the so- 
cial clique data were essentially the 
same. About 13 per cent of the con- 
tact possibilities were utilized where 
both the seeker and the one sought 
were members of the same clique, com- 


pared with less than 1 per cent of the 
possibilities in situations where cliques 
were not involved or where they were 
in a position to act as barriers. 
Analysis of relationships involving 
informal groups of a non-clique nature 


revealed significant differences be- 
tween Situation A, where both the in- 
formation seeker and the one sought 
were members of the same non-clique 
group, and neutral Situation B, where 
no such groups were involved. Sig- 
nificant differences were also found be- 
tween neutral Situation B and situa- 
tions C, D, and E, all of which involved 
group barriers of one kind or another. 


FARM OPERATORS CHOSEN AS MOST VALUED 
PERSONAL SOURCES OF FARM 
INFORMATION 


Each farm operator was asked to in- 
dicate whose opinion he valued most 
highly as a source of farm information. 
Analysis of the data revealed that farm 
operators were more likely to choose 
most valued personal sources of farm 
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information from their own informal 
group associates than from members of 
other informal groups or from non- 
members. About 7 per cent of the 
choice possibilities were utilized in 
Situation A, as compared with less 
than 1 per cent of those in situations 
B, C, D, and E. There were no other 
statistically significant differences. 
The social clique data revealed sim- 
ilar differences, but in the data on non- 
clique groups the greatest preference 
utilization ratio occurred in Situation 
B. However, both situations A and B 
were characterized by significantly 
higher preference utilization ratios 
than situations C, D, and E, where 
group barriers were involved. 
Further analysis revealed that pro- 
portionately more farm _ operators 
named the same person as the one 
most sought and the one most valued 
when the seeker and the one sought 
were members of the same informal 
group than under conditions involving 
the absence of group lines or where 
group lines may act as barriers. In 43 
per cent of the cases where a farm 
operator named a most valued per- 
sonal source who was a member of the 
same informal group as himself, he 
also sought the advice of this person 
more frequently than that of anyone 
else. Comparable figures for situations 
B, C, and D were 15, 12, and 9, respec- 
tively. Although Situation E, involv- 
ing conditions assumed to offer the 
greatest group resistance, had an oc- 
currence rate of 25 per cent, the differ- 
ences involved were not statistically 
significant at the 5-per-cent level. Thus 
farm operators tended to pick most 
valued personal sources of farm infor- 
mation from their own informal group, 
and, having made the selection, con- 
sulted with them more frequently than 
with other persons. Evidence that so- 
cial clique lines served as barriers to 
such deference and consultation was 
either lacking or inconclusive. That 
they facilitated preferences where both 
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the seeker and the one sought were 
members of the same clique was ob- 
vious 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Social cliques and informal groups 
of a non-clique nature were far from 
universal phenomena in the communi- 
ty studied. Only 23 per cent of the 
farm operators were found to be mem- 
bers of a social clique, and in all only 
38 per cent were members of informal 
social groups (including cliques, but 
not including neighborhoods). A\l- 
though members of social cliques were 
likely to be of above-average prestige, 
there was nothing to indicate that 
information-seeking on a _ person-to- 
person basis was more characteristic 
of high-prestige farmers than of those 
held in less esteem. Clique and non- 
clique members were quite equally in- 
clined to seek farm information from 
other farm operators. Thus cliques 
and other informal groups were not 
composed of people who were dis- 
tinctly different from other farmers as 
information seekers. 

In assessing the significance of the 
data, it is also important to recognize 
that informal groups—and particular- 
ly social cliques—were still in an amor- 
phous stage of development and were, 
therefore, relatively less restrictive as 
instruments of social exclusion than in 
communities where clique lines are 
more rigidly drawn and where social 
stratification is more in evidence. 

Although there was good reason for 
using the community as the universe 
of contact opportunity, a smaller uni- 
verse more nearly coincident with ha- 
bitual areas of association would have 
had the net effect of enlarging the dif- 
ferences in opportunity utilization ra- 
tios which did occur. Thus, the differ- 
ences obtained may be regarded as 
conservative estimates of the influence 
of informal social groups on the inter- 
personal transfer of farm information. 

No attempt was made to examine 
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characteristics of specific informal 
groups except to observe that, in the 
eight social cliques which included one 
or more influentials, the proportion of 
other members of the clique who 
sought these influentials as sources of 
farm information exceeded 50 per cent 
in every case but one. In this one case, 
no person in the clique indicated that 
the member influential was sought as 
a source of farm information. Expla- 
nation of this exception would require 
close examination of the conditions ex- 
isting within the clique itself. The net 
effect of this evidence regarding spe- 
cific social cliques was to demonstrate 
further their facilitating effect on the 
person-to-person transfer of farm in- 
formation. Knowledge of conditions 
and qualities which characterize par- 
ticular cliques and which are related 
to their effectiveness as units for the 
transfer of farm information will re- 
quire further and more detailed analy- 
sis which, however, is beyond the in- 
tent and purpose of the present study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty-eight per cent of the farm 
operators in the community were 
members of work, kinship, or intimate 
friendship (clique) groups. Social 
cliques accounted for 23 per cent out 
of the 38 per cent. 

Examination of three types of inter- 
personal relations of an information- 
bearing nature involving informal 
clique and non-clique groups revealed 
that contacts were facilitated among 
fellow members. This was true irre- 
spective of whether these relationships 
were with local influentials, with farm 
operators named as sources of farm in- 
formation, or with those designated as 
most frequently sought for farm infor- 
mation. 

Evidence concerning the influence of 
informal groups as barriers was less 
conclusive. The only type of informa- 
tion-seeking relationship in which in- 
formal group barriers were consistent- 
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ly in evidence was that involving local 
influentials. Influentials were more 
frequently sought in situations where 
informal group patterns were absent 
than where they were present in any 
degree. There was some evidence that 
contacts with influentials were signifi- 
cantly less frequent where mechanisms 
of informal group inclusion were in- 
volved, and in turn distinctly less fre- 
quent where mechanisms of clique or 
other informal group exclusion were 
involved. In some relationships, con- 
tacts were also less frequent where 
mechanisms both of group inclusion 
and exclusion were involved than 
where only one or the other operated 
as a limiting factor. 

Analysis of the frequency of con- 
tacts with farm operators named as a 
source of farm information and with 
those named as the most often sought 
failed to disclose any conclusive evi- 
dence that informal social groups im- 
posed barriers to interpersonal rela- 
tions of the type considered. 

No conclusions were possible con- 
cerning differences between social 
cliques and informal non-clique groups 
as to their relative influence on the 
frequency of information-bearing con- 
tacts. Both greatly facilitated contacts 


among members, and both showed 
much the same tendency to limit con- 
tacts with outsiders. 

A study of preference relationships, 
based on farm operators’ statements as 
to whose opinion on farming matters 
they valued most highly, revealed 
much the same thing concerning the 
influence of informal groups as the 
data relating to the three types of 
information-seeking relationships. Most 
valued personal sources of farm infor- 
mation were more frequently selected 
from associates in informal groups 
than from outsiders. The data failed 
to indicate that informal groups im- 
pose barriers to the choice of most 
valued personal sources of farm infor- 
mation. 

That the influence of clique and oth- 
er informal group barriers was more in 
evidence in contacts involving local in- 
fluentials than in contacts involving 
persons less universally sought as 
sources of farm information was not 
at all surprising. Contacts with local 
influentials are more selective in na- 
ture and less limited to the immediate 
locality than contacts with less sought 
individuals. It is under these condi- 
tions that the influence of informal 
group barriers is most likely to be seen. 





RELIGIOUS MOBILITY IN A SECT GROUP: THE MENNONITE CHURCH 


by John A. Hostetlert 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is a report on the membership mobility (1942 through 1951) 
in the Mennonite Church, a sect originating in Switzerland and now a body 


of about 70,000 baptized members in the United States and Canada. 


The 


study is based upon reports from pastors of 135 churches and on question- 
naires completed by converts and ex-members. 
Eighty per cent of the church membership comes from the offspring of 


the group 
than churches in rural areas 
the lower educational 
occupations. 


Urban churches gain more converts but also lose more members 
The findings suggest that converts come from 
level, from the low-income class, and from farm 


Most of the converts have had a previous religious affiliation; a large 
proportion come from other Mennonite groups more “strict” in practice. 
Members who leave the sect tend to join larger well-known denominations, 
most of them more “liberal” than the Mennonite Church. 


Certain attitudes, values, and sym- 
bols surviving from the founders of 
“Biblical” Anabaptism in Reformation 
history distinguish their present coun- 
terpart—Mennonites—from all other 
contemporary sect groupings. Ernst 
Troeltsch' is responsible for certain 
provocative theories which help one 
to interpret the structural character of 
Mennonite (Anabaptist) and other dis- 
senting groups during Reformation 
times, but there have been no signifi- 
cant theoretical studies of the contem- 
porary movement in America. The 
elementary sociological facts about 
Mennonites in the New World are still 
little known. 

The Anabaptist founders of Mennon- 
itism were among the most zealous of 
all missionaries and nonconformists of 
their time. But, because of severe per- 
secution and for other reasons, they 
lost the original drive for evangelism. 
They came to America not as mission- 
aries but as war-weary farmers hoping 
to escape conscription and war. The 
evangelistic character of contemporary 


tHerald Press, Scottdale, Pa 

1 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of 
the Christian Churches (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931 [translated by Olive Wyon; 
German edition, 1912]). 


Mennonites is probably a by-product of 
interaction with other religious groups 
in the New World. Culture contact 
with out-groups in America was 
brought to bear on the Mennonites in 
multitudinous ways. Though the group 
has borrowed evangelism traits of cul- 
ture from fundamentalist and other 
sources, it has retained in modified 
form its heritage of nonconformist be- 
havior patterns. The amount and con- 
tent borrowed depended on receptivity, 
the prestige of the donor, and the in- 
tensity of culture contact. The devel- 
opment of the Mennonite group is dis- 
cussed at length in the larger published 
work of the author’ and is beyond the 
scope of this article. 

The present study relates to the 
“Mennonite Church,” a religious body 
of about 70,000 members and the larg- 
est of twenty-one Mennonite divisions. 
The study was an attempt to discover 
the factors which attract “outside” per- 
sons to the church and those which re- 
pel persons from the sect. Using mem- 
bership as a criterion, the study was 


?John A. Hostetler, The Sociology of 
Mennonite Evangelism (author’s doctoral 
dissertation a* ‘.e Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, June, 1953; published by Herald 
Press, Scottdale, Pa., 1954). 
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designed to assess the effectiveness of 
Mennonite evangelism and to relate 
the sociological behavior of both in- 
coming and outgoing members to the 
values of the group. The method in- 
volved historical reconstruction of 
evangelism as a diffusion phenomenon, 
observation in contemporary com- 
munities, and mailed questionnaire 
and interview procedures. This arti- 
cle, condensed from the larger re- 
search project, focuses on the mobility 
in and out of the church, and the fac- 
tors associated with mobility. 

The membership mobility during a 
ten-year period—1942 through 1951— 
was studied. The 533 churches in the 
sect were stratified by rural-urban lo- 
cation, type of church (congregation 
or mission’), and geographic area. A 
50-per-cent stratified sample of church- 
es was then selected. Pastors of these 
churches were sent a mail question- 
naire which asked for the following 
information: number of accessions 
(new members added to the church 
record), number and names of con- 
verts from out-group sources (non- 
Mennonite parentage), and number 
and names of members removed from 
the church record for reasons other 
than death. Of all the pastors asked to 
answer the questionnaire, 75 per cent 
responded, but only about half of the 
pastors (135 out of 266) returned ques- 
tionnaires complete enough to use in 
the survey. 

Another 
mailed to 


was then 


questionnaire 
1,258 out-group converts 
whose names and addresses had been 


obtained from the pastors. Question- 
naires returned numbered 741, or 59 
per cent of the total, but only 726 were 
complete enough to use. A third ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to 652 ex-mem- 
bers; 284 responded (43 per cent of the 


8A congregation is a _ long-established 
group of members who meet regularly for 
worship, while a mission is specifically de- 
voted to bringing into its fellowship the 
inactive or “unchurched.” 
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total), but only 278 were complete 
enough for use. Before they were sent 
out, each of the questionnaires had 
been pretested on persons not in the 
sample. Personal interviews were 
used to develop significant and mean- 
ingful questions and categories. 

The Mennonite Church practices ex- 
communication. If a member delib- 
erately fails to commune for three suc- 
cessive times, his name is removed 
from the church record. Membership 
lists are therefore fairly accurate and 
are not “padded” with nonresident, 
nonattendant, and delinquent mem- 
bers. 

The out-group converts and the ex- 
members who responded were com- 
pared as to previous religious experi- 
ence or background and certain indices 
of social level such as class, occupation, 
and education. By means of the ques- 
tionnaires from pastors, the converts 
from out-groups were compared as to 
place of residence (whether rural or 
urban) and type of church (whether 
mission or congregation). 


MEMBERSHIP GAINS 
Proportion of Out-Group Converts. 
The survey data indicate that the Men- 
nonite Church is perpetuated largely 
by its own offspring. Accessions num- 
bering 8,218 were reported by the 135 
churches, for the ten-year period 1942 
through 1951. Of these accessions, 
1,639 (19.9 per cent of the total) were 
from out-group sources (Table 1). No 
data from other denominations with 
which this might be compared were 

found. 

Of the congregations, those in the 
most rural areas received the highest 
proportion of out-group accessions, 
and those in the most urban areas re- 
ceived the second highest proportion. 
Out-group accessions comprised 13.7 
per cent of all accessions to congrega- 
tions. 

Among the missions, the highest pro- 
portion of out-group accessions—54.5 
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TABLE 1. 


ACCESSIONS TO CONGREGATIONS AND MISSIONS, 


BY LOCATION AND BY PROPORTION FROM OUT-GrROUPS 


Congregations 
| 
| 
essions 


Church location Number of ac« 


Total Out- group 


Open country or 


hamlet! 706 


Village or small 


town? 121 


Large town* 74 





901 


All 


' Population of center where located is 0-249 
‘opulation of center where 
> center where 


*] 
* Population of 


Source: Reports from pastors of 135 churches 


located is 20-4,000 
located is 5,000 and over 


Missions 


Number of accessions 


Out-group | 


| 
| 
| 


Per cent 
out-group 


Per cent 
out-group 


Total 





512 234 45.7 


139 








TABLE 2. Ratio or Out-Grovup ACCESSIONS TO MEMBERSHIP IN 


CONGREGATIONS, BY LOCATION 


| Number of 


Church location! | 
Open country or hamlet 

Village or small town... 

Large town 


All 


' See footnotes to Table 1 
Reports from pastors of 78 congregations 


enee 
per cent—was received by churches in 
villages and small towns. Out-group 
accessions to missions constituted 45.5 
per cent of the total accessions to mis- 
sions. 

Tables 2 and 3 present another 
measure of the relative effectiveness 
of missions and congregations in gain- 
ing members from out-group sources. 
On the basis of membership in 1950 
and the average annual out-group ac- 
cessions, 1942-1951, the number of 
members for each out-group person 
received was calculated. 

For all 78 congregations reporting, 
there were 152 members for every out- 
group person received into the congre- 
gation annually. The urban congrega- 


Ratio, 
annual 
accessions 


= _ T 
Average 
annual 
accessions, 


Membership, | 
1950 


congrega 
tions 
reporting 


10,164 
2,557 
810 


1:211 
1:109 


1: 152 


13,531 











tions gained more out-group persons 
than did the rural congregations, on 
the basis of membership. However, 
the number of urban congregations in 
the sample is small. Churches in the 
villages and small towns were least 
effective; for each out-group person 
they received there were 211 church 
members. From the standpoint of 
evangelizing the “unchurched,” this is 
a discouraging picture, especially when 
it is realized that most of the out-group 
converts come from other Mennonite 
and Protestant groups. 

As would be expected, missions were 
more effective in gaining out-group 
persons than were congregations. For 
57 missions reporting, there were 23 
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TABLE 3. 


RATIO oF OutT-Group ACCESSIONS TO MEMBERSHIP IN MISSIONS, 


BY LOCATION 


Church location! 


Open country or hamlet 


Village or small town 


Large town 


All 


' See footnotes to Table 1 


Source 


Reports from pastors of 57 missions. 


TABLE 4. 


Ratio, 
annual 
accessions 
to members 


Average 
annual 
accessions, 
142-1051 


23.4 
13.9 


Number of 
missions 
reporting 


Membership, | 
1950 


36.5 


73.8 


Previous ReLicious AFFILIATION oF 655 OutT-Group PERSONS 


Wero JOINED THE MENNONITE CHURCH 


l’revious reiigious affiliation 


No previous religious affiliation 


Other Mennonite or similar groups 
Old Order Amish wae 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 
Church of the Brethren... 
General Conference Mennonite 
Miscellaneous Mennonite groups’... 


General American churches................ 


Methodist 

Lutheran 

Baptist 

Catholic 

Presbyterian 
“Fundamentalist” churches? 
Other general Protestant* 


Total 

Old Order Mennonite, 9; Brethren in Christ, 
Evangelical Mennonite, 2; Bergthaler, 1; 

* Assembly of God and Pentecostal, 6; 
nominational, 1; Salvation Army, 1. 

* United Brethren, 9; 
Church of England, 4; 
Episcopal, 2; 
1 each 
Source 

answered this question 


members for each such person re- 
ceived. There was little difference in 
the ratio of out-group accessions to 
members by location of the mission. 


Sources of Out-Group Ccnverts, by 
Religious Affiliation.—Appare. tly most 


; Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 6; 
Independent, 1. 


Christian 
Reformed, 8; Christian Church, 7; 
Continental European churches, 3; 
Evangelical and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren, 


Questionnaires were sent to 1,258 out-group converts; 


Per cent 
of total 


Number 
of persons 


232 35.4 


224 34.2 


127 19.4 
33 5.0 
22 3.4 
12 1.8 
30 4.6 


30.4 


44 6.7 
30 4.6 
24 3. 

20 
14 
12 


100.0 





Kleingemeinde, 4; 
Missionary Alliance, 1; Church of God, 3; nonde- 
United Church of Canada, 4; 
Protestant undesignated, 3; 
Friends, and Mormon, 


Evangelical, 7: 
Congregational, 3; 
Federated, 


726 persons responded, and 65 persons 


out-group converts to the Mennonite 
Church are persons who have had pre- 
vious religious affiliation rather than 
no religious affiliation. About two- 
thirds of the individual converts who 
answered the mail questionnaire and 
provided information on this point said 
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they had previously held membership 
in other churches or denominations 
(Table 4). A third reported no pre- 
vious religious affiliation. However, 
about one in ten of the 726 persons who 
returned the questionnaire gave no in- 
formation on this question. 

About a third of the converts who 
responded had had previous affiliations 
with other Mennonite branches or sim- 
ilar groups. The Old Order Amish 
alone supplied a fifth of all out-group 
converts. In general, the largest pro- 
portion of the out-group converts from 
other Mennonite sources were from 
churches more traditional in religious 
practices than the Mennonite Church. 
The hypothesis that persons in the 
more traditional Mennonite groups 
who desire greater freedom tend to 
affiliate with the Mennonite Church 
seems substantiated by the findings. 

The remaining third of the out- 
group converts came from a wide va- 


riety of general American churches. 
The largest proportions came from the 


Methodist, Lutheran, and Baptist 


groups. 


LOSSES AND NET GAINS 

There are several ways in which 
persons may lose their status as mem- 
bers of the Mennonite Church. Usually 
if a member fails to commune for a 
specified number of times his name is 
taken from the membership list. Mem- 
bers who do not attend or who attend 
other denominations are therefore au- 
tomatically dropped from the roll. 
Besides “dropping out,” members may 
be excommunicated for transgressions 
and violations of the discipline, they 
may transfer their membership to 
other denominations, or they may re- 
quest that their names be removed 
from the roll. 

The 135 churches reporting gained 
eight times as many members as they 
lost (for reasons other than death) 
during the ten-year period (Table 5). 
But much of the gain was from “nor- 
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mal” growth and replacement; the out- 
group accessions were only one-and-a- 
half times the number of losses. The 
most rural churches had the least turn- 
over in membership. In proportion to 
their 1950 membership they had rela- 
tively few losses and gains (both total 
and out-group), while the most urban 
churches had a_  disproportionately 
large number of losses, accessions, and 
out-group accessions. The churches in 
villages and small towns were nearly 
stable, in that this group accounted for 
about a fifth each of membership, loss- 
es, and total accessions; but these 
churches had disproportionately few 
out-group accessions. 

The most rural churches had fewest 
losses in proportion to all accessions, 
and the most urban churches had the 
most losses in proportion to all acces- 
sions. The village and small town 
churches were between the other two 
types on this ratio. In the most rural 
and the most urban churches the out- 
group accessions were nearly double 
the total losses, but in the village and 
small town churches the out-group 
gains only a little better than balanced 
the losses. 


Membership Losses, by Denomination- 
al Choice.—Persons leaving the Men- 
nonite Church apparently tend to 
choose other religious denominations 
rather than no religion. Of the 272 ex- 
members who returned the question- 
naire and who answered the question, 
72 per cent now belong to some other 
denomination and 28 per cent belong 
to none (Table 6). Those who joined 
other churches chose a wide variety of 
denominations, most of them more 
“liberal” in religious practices than the 
Mennonite Church. A little over half 
joined general American denomina- 
tions. The same denominations from 
which the Mennonite Church got the 
largest numbers of out-group converts 
—the Methodist, Lutheran, and Baptist 
—also claimed the largest proportions 
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TABLE 6 


MENNONITE CHURCH, 


Denomination 


Other Mennonite or similar groups 
General Conference Mennonite 
Church of the Brethren 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 
United Missionary 
Independent Mennonite groups.......... 
Brethren in Christ 
Other Mennonites' 


General American churches..... 


Methodist 

Lutheran 

Baptist 

Evangelical United Brethren 
Evangelical and Reformed 

Presbyterian .. 

Assembly of God and Holiness groups... 
Nazarene senns 

Catholic 

Episcopal ........ 

Nonde *nominational groups EY Se 
All others? 


2; Old Order Amish, 1; 
Christian Church, 3; 
Adventists, 2; 


' Kleingemeinde 
*Chureh of God, 4; 
of Canada, 3; Disciples, 2; 
Source 
question 


of ex-members. The remaining 18 per 
cent of the ex-members chose other 
Mennonite or similar denominations, 
most of which, again, were more “lib- 
eral” than the Mennonite Church. 
Apparently a person who agrees with 
the basic doctrine of the Mennonite 
Church but feels personally restrained 
in practical as against ideological be- 
havior is inclined to adjust himself to 
a religion with a similar doctrine but 
allowing greater personal freedom. 


DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CONVERTS AND EX-MEMBERS 


Out-group persons who join the 
Mennonite Church probably have cer- 
tain characteristics which are compati- 
ble with those of the Mennonite norm. 
Persons who sever their connection 


Evangelical Mennonite, 1. 
interdenominational, 3; 
Congregational, 1: 


Questionnaires were sent to @2 ex-members; 


ReLicious AFFILIATION OF 272 ExX-MEMBERS OF THE 
1952 


Number 
of persons 


Per cent 
of total 





76 28.0 


48 
12 


Writer - 


272 








United Brethren, 3; United Church 
Salvation Army, 1. 
272 answered 


Reformed, 1; 


278 persons responded and this 


with the church probably maintain 
some characteristics which are at var- 
iance with the norm. The distribu- 
tion of certain socio-economic charac- 
teristics among the incoming and out- 
going members of the church who re- 
turned questionnaires is analyzed in 
the following pages. 

The respondents lived in many of 
the states and in some parts of Canada. 
However, in view of the fact that only 
59 per cent of the out-group converts 
and 43 per cent of the ex-members re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, and in 
view of the lack of controls for check- 
ing the representativeness of those 
who responded, it is probable that 
there was some selectivity in the re- 
turn of questionnaires. The findings 
should therefore be taken as suggestive 
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TABLE 1. 





source: 


tively, answered the questionnaire; 


SEx DISTRIBUTION or OutT-GrRoup CONVERTS AND OF Ex- MEMBERS ~ 


Questionnaires were sent to 1,258 out group converts ; and 6h2 ex-members; 
and 724 and 277, 
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re x-me mbe rs 


Cc onverts _| 


Per cent 


| 49.6 
50.4 & 


Number Per cent 


54.1 
45.9 


| "Number ber r 
150 
127 


277 


100.0 100.0 


726 and 278, respec 


respectively, answered this question 


TABLE 8. Ace DISTRIBUTION oF OuT-GROUP CONVERTS AT TIME OF 


_ JOINING AND ) Ex- MEMBERS AT r TIME OF p LEAVING 





For all age categories: chi-square = 54.20 


Source: Same as Table 


and certainly not as final and without 
qualification. 


Sex.—If the respondents are repre- 
sentative as to the sex distribution of 
all converts and ex-members, out- 
group men and women joined the 
church in about equal proportions, but 
the church lost more male members 
than female (Table 7). 

Of all Mennonite Church members 
in 1950, 47.5 per cent were men and 
52.5 per cent were women, according 
to a Mennonite Research Foundation 
report. This sex difference is less than 
for the major churches in America, 
where the percentages are 44.5 for men 
and 55.5 for women, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for 1936.‘ 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Religious 
Bodies: 1936 (Washington, D. C., 1941). 


Numb r ler cent 


;P < OL 
7; 38 converts ant 20 ex-members did not answer this question. 


Converts” Ex-me mbers 


Per cent 
16.7 8 3.2 
18.9 54 21.7 
138 20.1 81 32.5 
104 15.1 32 12.9 

62 9.0 31 12.5 

40 5.8 17 6.8 

43 6.3 18 7.2 

25 3.6 8 3.2 

31 4.5 — 


688 


Number 


115 
130 





100.0 


249 








It has been demonstrated in other 
church studies’ that women show more 
active interest in the church, as indi- 
cated by attendance and membership; 
this is thought to be true both for the 
nation as a whole and for the rural 
churches. 


Age.—The converts differed from the 
ex-members mainly at three points 
along the age scale. There were pro- 
portionately more converts under 15 
years and over 60, and there were 
more ex-members in the “young adult” 
group, ages 20-24 (Table 8). Since the 
latter age-group is the one in which 
marriage frequently occurs, it is pos- 


6 John A. Hostetler and William G. Ma- 
ther, “Participation in the Rural Church,” 
Paper No. 52, Journal Series, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 
(Oct., 1952), pp. 1, 2. 
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TABLE 9. EpvucaTionat DistrisuTion or Out-Group CONVERTS AND Ex-MEMBERS 


Wuo Were 21 Years or Ace on Over At TIME OF JOINING OR LEAVING 








Highest level of 


schooling completed 


Converts | Ex-members 





Eight grades or less 
One or more years of high school 
One or more years of college 





Per cent 
32.0 
49.4 
18.6 


Number 
55 
85 
32 


172 


Per cent 
60.2 
31.0 

8.8 


R.A 
324 
167 


47 


538 











100.0 100.0 

















For the college group: P < Ol. 


Source: Same as Table 7; 


24 converts and 3 ex-members did not answer this question. 


TABLE 10. DrstrisutTion or Ex-MEMBERS, BY EDUCATION AND 
PRESENT RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, 1952 














Present religious affiliation 





Highest level of schooling completed 


No affiliation Chureh affiliated 





Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 





Eight grades or less 
One or more years of high school 
One or more years of college 





ae 
103 | 
36 


| 
— 


25 
43 
8 


76 


27.9 
53.4 
18.7 


32.9 
56.6 
10.5 


100.0 193 100.0 











For college: P is between .10 and .0. 
Source: Same as Table 6. This question was asked 
Nine persons did not respond. 


sible that out-group marriages account 
for a high proportion of the losses at 
this period. 

It is noteworthy that few older per- 
sons leave the church—if the respond- 
ents are representative. None of those 
responding left after age 60, and only 
eight of the 249 left after age 50. In 
contrast, about 8 per cent of the re- 
sponding out-group converts joined 
after age 50. 


Education.—The convert respondents 
who were age 21 or more at the time 
of joining the group represented a 
lower educational level than did the 
corresponding ex-member respondents 
(Table 9). Of the 538 respondents who 
joined and for whom there is infor- 
mation, 60 per cent had terminated 
their schooling with no more than 
grade eight; 31 per cent had had one or 
more years of high school; and only 9 


of all respondents, regardless of age at leaving. 


per cent had had any college training. 
Of the 172 ex-member respondents who 
were age 21 or over at the time of leav- 
ing, 32 per cent had terminated their 
education with no more than grade 
eight; 49.4 per cent had had one or 
more years of high school; and 18.6 per 
cent had had one or more years of col- 
lege. The findings suggest that the 
church is retaining a higher proportion 
of persons at the elementary educa- 
tional level than it is losing, and losing 
a higher proportion of the high school 
and college groups than it is retaining. 

Furthermore, of the ex-members 
who replied, those with higher educa- 
tion chose another religion in greater 
proportion than did those with only an 
eighth-grade education or less (Table 
10). More of the latter did not affiliate 
with any religious group. This seems 
to suggest that persons of the lower 
educational level tend to lose interest 
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TABLE 11. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED OutT-GrRoUP 














Converts | Ex-members 





Under $500 
$500-$1,499 
$1,500-$2,299 
$3,000-$4,499 
$4,500 and over 





Per cent 


Number 
66 22.6 
94 32.2 55 
86 29.4 51 
26 9.0 25 


20 6.8 19 


292 


Number Per cent 
13 8.0 
33.7 
31.3 
15.3 
11.7 


100.0 


100.0 163 














Chi-square = 8.70; P < Ol. 


Source: 
question. 


in religion, at least in church member- 
ship, in greater proportion than do per- 
sons with higher education. (See Table 
10.) 


Income.—The converts were asked to 
state their annual income at the time 
of joining the church, and ex-members 
were asked to indicate their approxi- 
mate income at the time of leaving the 
church. The findings suggest that the 
church is retaining a higher proportion 
of the low-income groups than it is 
losing, and losing a larger proportion 
of the higher income groups than it is 
retaining. Of the convert respondents, 
15.8 per cent reported incomes of $3,000 
or more; but of the ex-member re- 
spondents, 27 per cent reported in- 
comes of $3,000 or more. The difference 
is significant at the 1-per-cent level. 

Variations in income between con- 
vert and ex-member respondents are 
greatest at the extreme income levels. 
Of all converts who responded and 
were gainfully employed, 22.6 per cent 
reported incomes of under $500. Of the 
ex-member respondents, 8.0 per cent 
reported incomes of under $500. The 
proportions of ex-member and convert 
respondents having incomes between 
$500 and $2,999 were not significantly 
different. (See Table 11.) 


Occupation.—Considerable difference 
was found in the proportions of con- 


Same as Table 7. Of the 726 converts, 332 were gainfully employed, but 74 did not answer the 
Of the 278 ex-members, 190 were employed, but 24 did not answer the question, 


vert and ex-member respondents in 
the various occupations (Table 12). Of 
the convert respondents, 48.9 per cent 
were farmers or farm managers; but 
of the ex-member respondents, only 
20.1 per cent were in this occupational 
category. It appears that out-group 
farmers are attracted to the Mennonite 
Church in greater proportion than are 
persons of other occupations. 

Occupational categories with propor- 
tionate losses significantly larger than 
gains were: professional and semi- 
professional; proprietors, managers, 
and officials; clerical, sales, and kin- 
dred workers; and service workers, ex- 
cept domestic and protective. Only 
the farmer category had gains in con- 
verts which were significantly greater 
than the proportion of losses. 

Occupational categories accounting 
for the largest proportions of out- 
group converts were: farmers and farm 
managers; craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers; and laborers, except 
farm. 

An occupational “norm” for the 
Mennonite Church is available from a 
study made by the Mennonite Re- 
search Foundation, in 1950 (see Table 
12), the data having been obtained 
through mailed questionnaires from 
family household heads. Compared 
with the “norm,” occupational cate- 
gories having a significantly larger 
proportion of out-group converts were: 
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RELIGIOUS MOBILITY IN A SECT GROUP 


craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers; and laborers, except farm. Among 
the convert respondents, occupational 
categories significantly smaller than 
the “norm” were: professional and 
semi-professional; and _ proprietors, 
managers, and officials. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The data from pastors of 135 church- 
es may be summarized as follows: 
About a fifth of all persons who were 
added to the membership of the Men- 
nonite Church, 1942-1951, inclusive, 
were converts from out-group sources. 
As would be expected, missions got a 
higher proportion of the out-group 
converts than did congregations. Mis- 
sions in the open country and rural 
places got about the same proportion 
of out-group converts as did missions 
in urban places. 

The turnover in membership is 
higher in urban churches than in 
churches located in rural places. Both 


gains and losses are higher in urban 
missions and congregations than in 


rural ones. Rural churches gain fewer 
out-group converts, but they apparent- 
ly hold their members longer than ur- 
ban churches. The fact that rural 
churches had fewer accessions than 
urban churches seems to reflect the 
general trend of rural-to-urban mi- 
gration. 

The findings with respect to out- 
group convert and ex-member re- 
spondents may be summarized as fol- 
lows: About a third of the out-group 
eonverts had had no previous church 
membership, another third had been 
members of other Mennonite groups, 
and about a third had been members 
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of the larger American denominations. 
Thus, two-thirds of the out-group con- 
verts had been members of some other 
church before their affiliation with the 
Mennonite Church. 

Persons who left the Mennonite 
Church chose other religious groups 
rather than no religious affiliation. 
The largest proportion joined general 
American denominations of a great 
many varieties. Very few of the ex- 
member respondents joined other Men- 
nonite groups more “conservative” in 
practice than the Mennonite Church. 

Higher education is associated with 
loss of membership in the Mennonite 
Church. Of the respondents who left, 
those with a higher level of education 
tended to join other religious groups 
in larger proportions than did persons 
who had not had the benefit of higher 
education. 

The Mennonite Church is gaining 
more persons from the low-income 
class than it is losing, and it is losing 
a larger proportion of persons from the 
upper income classes than it is gaining, 
if the answers given by the respond- 
ents are representative. The higher 
the income, the greater is the tendency 
to leave the church. 

Out-group converts are primarily 
farmers, craftsmen, and laborers. The 
church retains farmers better than 
professional persons, sales and cleri- 
cal workers, and other occupational 
groups. The church gains few profes- 
sional persons; it loses a much larger 
proportion from this occupation than 
it gains. In general, persons with oc- 
cupations other than farming leave in 
greater proportions than they come 
into the church. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR RURAL HOUSING* 
by James E. Montgomery? 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines recent trends in the location of rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm housing, points up major areas in which rural people are 
changing their image of housing, and indicates the relevance of these 
developments to the sociologist of rural life. 

In terms of location, the broad trend is for more people to occupy 
houses in the urban fringe, in larger villages, and in the open country 
within commuting distance to urban employment; and for fewer people 
to live in hamlets and on farms. As to housing images, rural people are 
thinking in terms of “open planning,” one-story living, fewer and better- 
arranged rooms, more modern conveniences, and more and better-planned 
storage areas. 

Recent trends and prospective developments suggest that rural sociolo- 
gists need to consider rural-zoning problems, to explore ways of collaborat- 
ing with technical personnel engaged in planning new rural houses or 
improving old ones, and to re-evaluate their research in terms of current 


housing developments. 


The outlook for rural housing is in- 
terlinked with the outlook for many 
other phases of national life, such as 
general business conditions, the degree 
of mechanization of agriculture, dis- 


tribution of income, weather condi- 
tions, and international relations. The 
subject will be approached here by 
examining trends in the location of 
housing and in characteristics of 
houses, and by pointing up some of 
the implications for the sociologist of 
rural life. At the outset it should be 
noted that while housing—rural and 
urban—is caught up in the forces of 
social and cultural change, the rate of 
change varies greatly from the remote 
backlands of the South to such urban 
crossroads as New York City. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LOCATION 


One of the most important trends is 
in the location of population and, 
therefore, of dwellings. The over-all 
trend is from farms, hamlets, and small 
villages to larger villages and urban 
and urban-fringe areas. From 1940 to 

*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society, Stillwater, Okla., 
Sept., 1953. 

+Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


1950 the rural-farm population de- 
creased 23.7 per cent and its occupied 
dwellings decreased 17.0 per cent; the 
rural-nonfarm population increased 
15.4 per cent and its occupied dwell- 
ings, 19.1 per cent; and, finally, the 
urban population showed a gain of 29.6 
per cent and its housing, 36.5 per cent. 
Changes in definitions by the Bureau 
of the Census affected the 1950 picture 
to some extent. For instance, if the 
1940 definition of rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation were used in 1950, a somewhat 
greater increase would be indicated 
for this segment of the population and 
a somewhat smaller increase for the 
urban population. 

Within these broad trends are many 
significant developments. The rural- 
farm population declined from 1940 to 
1950 in each major region of the coun- 
try—the greatest decline, 27.2 per cent, 
being in the South and the smallest, 
17.1 per cent, in the West. During the 
same decade the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation showed an increase for each re- 
gion of the country. The greatest gain 
(23.1 per cent) was in the South, and 
the smallest gain (3.1 per cent) was in 
the Northeast. Finally, the increase of 
urban population ranged from 67.9 per 
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cent for the West to 13.8 per cent for 
the Northeast.' 


Census materials do not reveal the 
extent to which the open-country—non- 
farm population has changed. How- 
ever, there is considerable evidence to 
show that the increase has been ap- 
preciable, especially in the more ur- 
banized areas of the country. In this 
connection, Gist’ has made the follow- 
ing observations: 


In recent years a new pattern of urban 
decentralization appears to be develop- 
ing, namely, the tendency of city families 
to move to the open country while re- 
taining their occupational and other 
connections with the urban community. 
This movement has not replaced the tra- 
ditional suburban trend but has instead 
been an extension of the march to the 
suburbs. Within a radius of fifteen or 
twenty miles of our cities there has been, 
during the past decade, what appears to 
be an unprecedented number of new 
homes constructed, or old ones recon- 
structed, for the benefit of families mov- 
ing to the open country. 


In a recent study of a rural com- 
munity in upstate New York,’ it was 
found that after excluding the retired, 
the student, and the unclassified fam- 
ilies the open-country-nonfarm popu- 
lation accounted for over half the total. 
The percentages for the open-country- 
nonfarm, for the village-nonfarm, and 
for the farm population‘ were 55, 21, 
and 24, respectively. The same study 
revealed that some 60 per cent of open- 
country household heads commuted to 
work outside the community. 


1 Bureau of Census, U. S. Census of Pop- 
ulation, 1950, Vol. I: U. S. Summary, Pre- 
print P-Bl. 

2Noel P. Gist, “Ecological Decentraliza- 
tion and Rural-Urban Relations,” Rural So- 
ciology, XVII:4 (Dec., 1952), p. 328. 

8’ Olaf F. Larson and James E. Montgom- 
ery, “The Role of the Rural Resident in a 
New York Rural Community,” unpublished 
ms. 

*Farm population, for purposes of this 
study, was defined as persons living in 
households where the head got half or more 
of his income from operating a farm. 
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Recent studies by Brunner of non- 
suburban hamlets and villages give a 
good account of what is happening 
there in terms of population and there- 
fore of housing. From 1940 to 1950, 64 
per cent of the incorporated hamlets 
included in the analysis showed a loss 
of population and 32 per cent showed 
a gain. Brunner also found that small 
villages (250 to 999 people) have fared 
somewhat better than hamlets (less 
than 250 people). Some 58 per cent of 
the small villages had an increase of 
population while only 39 per cent reg- 
istered a decline.’ Of the larger non- 
suburban villages, ranging in size from 
1,000 to 2,500 people, 72 per cent 
showed a gain and 28 per cent showed 
a loss. Brunner concludes that “me- 
dium and larger villages have enjoyed 
a greater amount of growth than in 
any previous decade.”* 

One of the most rapid and far-reach- 
ing developments in population has 
been a shift to the urban fringe.’ For 
some time it has been recognized that 
the peripheral areas of larger cities 
have been expanding. More recently it 
is being observed that this pattern of 
settlement is characteristic of virtually 
all cities." 


Among the major reasons for the 
current demographic shifts of the rural 
population and the accompanying 
changes in housing are: mechanization 
of agriculture, improved transporta- 
tion, the extension of urban facilities 
into the rural areas, and a desire and 
an opportunity to work in the city 


* Edmund deS. Brunner, “The Small Vil- 
lage: 1940-1950,” Rural Sociology, XVII:2 
(June, 1952), pp. 127-131. 

® Edmund deS. Brunner, “Village Growth: 
1940-1950,” Rural Sociology, XVI:2 (June, 
1951), pp. 112-113. 

’ For a recent discussion of the nature of 
this phenomenon, see Stuart A. Queen et 
al., “The Rural-Urban Fringe,” Rural So- 
ciology, XVIII:2 (June, 1953), pp. 101-120, 

*Nathan L. Whetten, “Suburbanization 
Research,” Rural Sociology, XVI:4 (Dec., 
1951), p. 321. 
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and to live in the fringe, village, or 
open country. 

With respect to future trends in 
place of residence and housing for the 
decade of the 1950’s, these statements 
seem warranted: 

1. There will be a further decline of 
the rural-farm population, espe- 
cially in the South and West. 
Villages will continue to grow at 
a moderate rate. 

Urban fringes will continue to 
grow at a rapid rate. 

The open-country—nonfarm popu- 
lation will increase as urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization con- 
tinue. 

Few houses of rural-farm families 
will be built. 


There will be an even greater 
number of houses built in vil- 
lages, in the urban fringe, and in 
open-country areas within com- 
muting distance to cities. 


Among the major implications for 
the rural sociologist are these: 

1. There are numerous problems 

concerned with functional zoning 


ordinances for rural areas. It 
seems odd indeed that so much 
has been done in the way of reg- 
ulating land use in cities and so 
little just beyond their corporate 
limits, to say nothing of villages 
and the open country. The flow 
of people with varying back- 
grounds, interests, and values in- 
to rural areas poses serious prob- 
lems. At present, numerous hov- 
els are being built along the high- 
ways and side roads of many 
rural areas. Such a practice is 
understandable in terms of a de- 
sire to secure inexpensive shelter 
and to build as one pleases. How- 
ever, such cluttering of the coun- 
tryside does not increase under- 
standing between different seg- 
ments of the rural population. To 
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press for strict land-use controls 
is at times to be labeled undemo- 
cratic, and to follow a philosophy 
of laissez faire is to lay the 
groundwork for the rural slums 
both of today and of tomorrow. 
To date we seem to be pursuing 
the latter course, which amounts 
to a do-nothing policy. By 1951, 
38 states had enacted one form or 
another of enabling legislation for 
rural zoning. But in 1949, only 
173 counties in 23 states had 
adopted some form of rural-zon- 
ing ordinances.’ 


The rural sociologist must re- 
evaluate his focus. Will he be 
primarily concerned with a de- 
clining farm population, or will 
he be able to devote an increas- 
ing amount of time to various as- 
pects of rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion? 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RURAL HOUSES 


Not only are there significant changes 
in where people locate their houses, but 
also their attitudes toward the struc- 
tural aspects of housing are changing. 
During the last decade or two, both 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm families 
have begun to redefine their concept of 
housing. The essence of the change in 
the mental image of housing is a mov- 
ing away from “traditional” housing 
toward what might be called “func- 
tional housing” or “livability in hous- 
ing.” For decades, rural families built 
houses in line with what was cus- 
tomary for the geographic area in 
which they were located. There was 
a traditional house for sharecroppers, 
subsistence farmers, planters, villagers, 
and soon. Today, as in the past, differ- 
ent kinds of rural families also have 
different mental images of housing. 
But characteristic of all seems to be an 
emphasis on securing shelter more 


*Erling D. Solberg, Rural Zoning in the 
United States (Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., 1952), p. 1. 
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nearly in line with present-day family 
life, building materials, technology, 
and facilities. The image of “the good 
house” is in a stage of transition. It 
often includes aspects of the old and 
also of the new. For instance, “picture 
windows” often overlook busy streets 
and highways since living rooms tra- 
ditionally have been placed to the 
front of the house. 

More specifically, these are some of 
the phases of housing in which a re- 
defining is in progress: 

1. Traditionally the enclosed space 

of the house was conceived of as 
a number of distinct cubes called 
“rooms.” Structurally a system 
was used which required numer- 
ous supporting walls and parti- 
tions. Relatively ineffective meth- 
ods of heating used in many sec- 
tions of the country dictated en- 
closing areas into rooms. But to- 


day sufficient progress has been 


made in structural methods and 
in heating systems to permit an 
opening up of the interior of the 
house. 

There is an increasing emphasis 
on so-called “one-story living.” 
Various surveys indicate that the 
one-story or the story-and-a-half 
house is becoming increasingly 
popular. According to the find- 
ings of recent surveys of farm 
housing in the Northeast, South, 
North Central States, and West, 
in each region more people ex- 
pressed a preference for a one- 
story house than lived in one of 
this type.'® 

A third change in the mental im- 
age of housing is in the number 
of rooms. Most rural houses be- 
ing built today are smaller than 


‘© Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, in cooperation with 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Housing Needs and Preferences of Farm 
Families (Washington, D. C., 1952), pp. 6, 9. 
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those built several decades ago. 
For example, 54 per cent of farm- 
houses built in 1945 or later had 
four rooms or fewer, contrasted 
with 26 per cent of those built in 
1919 or earlier. It seems quite 
obvious that houses in the fringe, 
in villages, and in the open coun- 
try follow this general pattern. 
The increased cost of housing is, 
of course, an important factor in 
the number of rooms and stories. 
Furthermore, from the standpoint 
of size of households, rural houses 
do not need to be so large as they 
were a few decades ago. There 
are fewer children and also fewer 
instances in which aged parents, 
other relatives, or hired hands are 
a part of the household. Too, 
there is an apparent willingness 
to compromise space in favor of 
mechanical facilities. 


Undoubtedly the most striking 
change in the definition of rural 
housing is the inclusion of nu- 
merous mechanical conveniences 
and facilities. Here the most im- 
portant factor is the extension of 
electricity. In 1940, 31.3 per cent 
of all rural-farm dwellings in the 
United States had electric serv- 
ice." By 1950, the percentage was 
77.7.2 Running water is also be- 
ing installed at a rapid rate. In 
1940, 17.7 per cent of the dwell- 
ings on rural farms had piped 
running water, as contrasted to 
42.7 per cent in 1950. Improved 
sanitation also has been in evi- 
dence; septic tank systems are be- 
ing increasingly used. If a rural 
house has electricity and running 
water, it also usually has numer- 
ous other facilities and appli- 
ances. 


11 Bureau of Census, U. S. Census of 
Housing, 1940, Vol. I: Data for Small Areas. 

'? Bureau of Census, ‘U. S. Census of 
Housing, 1950, Vol. I: U. S. Summary, Pre- 
print H-Al. 
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5. Still another area in which the 
house ideal is being redefined is 
in the matter of storage. Tradi- 
tionally the only storage closet 
was under the stairs to the sec- 
ond floor. Bedroom closets, linen 
closets, and storage in the kitchen 
were largely nonexistent. Today, 
however, most new houses seem 
much improved in this respect. 
Finally, there are numerous 
changes being made in the area 
of child development and family 
group activities. There is a great- 
er emphasis on family recrea- 
tional needs, including a place to 
watch television, and a place for 
outdoor living. 


Among the major reasons for a 
change in the mental image of housing 
for farm and rural-nonfarm families 
are these: 

1. A change in role and status of the 

housewife. 

Diffusion of information on hous- 
ing and family living such as that 
found in extension bulletins, con- 
sumer magazines, and radio and 
television programs. 

An increasing emphasis in our 
culture on health and child care. 
Improved incomes and fuller em- 
ployment. 

Increased exposure to urban hous- 
ing as a result of improved trans- 
portation and communication. 


As for the future, the trends noted 
earlier will continue if income and 
employment remain relatively high. 
One is justified in foreseeing a con- 
tinued change in rural housing until it 
is more or less in line with the type of 
life which rural families live. Increas- 
ingly, both rural-farm and rural-non- 
farm houses will resemble more close- 
ly urban single-family houses. How- 
ever, farmhouses will always differ in 
certain respects from rural-nonfarm 
and urban houses, if they are to meet 
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the needs of farm families. The farm- 
house is closely related to the farm 
operation, even where mechanization 
of agriculture is pronounced. Specifi- 
cally, many farm dwellings need an 
office where operations can be planned 
and records kept, a wash room acces- 
sible to the menfolk, a place to candle 
eggs, and ample storage for large quan- 
tities of home-grown food. Too, the 
farmhouse needs to be oriented to the 
driveway and other farm buildings 
rather than to a street or highway. 
Incidentally, on at least three counts, 
urban housing is tending toward rural 
—namely, in a greater provision for 
privacy and freedom of action, in the 
inclusion of more suitable facilities for 
outdoor living, and in a greater em- 
phasis on informal living. 

The changes in the mental image of 
housing on the part of many, if not 
most, rural families have implications 
for the student of rural life. Some of 
the more important ones are: 

1. Rural people are usually at a dis- 
advantage with respect to secur- 
ing advice and assistance in hous- 
ing matters. For example, their 
chances of securing the services 
of an architect are very small. 
Today there are some 19,000 reg- 
istered architects in the United 
States. It is estimated that no 
more than 1,000 are concerned 
with housing and housing proj- 
ects. The remaining 18,000 are 
engaged in various types of non- 
residential work. The architect 
who primarily serves rural fami- 
lies is almost nonexistent. Even 
contractors and utility repairmen 
are largely an urban phenomenon. 
There are, however, some 4,000 
agricultural engineers in the 
United States who devote a vary- 
ing amount of time to problems 
of rural houses. 


There is an urgent need for rural so- 
ciologists to work with specialists who 
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are concerned more specifically with 
concrete aspects of housing. Tradi- 
tionally, there has been close coopera- 
tion between rural sociologists and 
county agricultural agents and home 
demonstration agents. Today the need 
is great to form working alliances with 
personnel who help with housing de- 
sign, remodeling, and finance. An ex- 
cellent example of the fruitfulness of 
this approach is seen in a recent joint 
undertaking by a rural architect and a 
rural sociologist. As a result of close 
teamwork, plans were developed for 
housing of migrant farm workers. The 
sociologist helped in interpreting the 
cultural and personality characteristics 
of migrants, and the architect de- 
signed shelter in line with human 
variables."* 

2. In the next place, sociologists 
need to make a systematic study 
of how their housing-related re- 
search can be made more mean- 


ingful to both housing specialists 


and rural families. The more 
progressive builders and archi- 
tects are now increasingly accept- 
ing the way people live and/or 
want to live as the basis for de- 
termining many characteristics cf 
the housing they create. One ar- 
chitect has expressed this point 
of view in effective, if unpoetic, 
terms, when he said “When we 
know man, then we can plan.”"* 
This approach involves a greater 
research emphasis on the more 
fundamental values which rural 
people want to satisfy in their 
housing. It is recognized that 
housing preferences can be of 


18See Ruby M. Loper and Howard E. 
Thomas, Housing for Migrant Farm Work- 
ers, Cornell University Misc. Bull. No. 15 
(Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1953). 

'‘*Thomas H. Creighton (ed.), Building 
for Modern Man (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949), p. 19. 
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use; yet they leave much to be 
desired, since they often change 
as people’s exposures change. 
Values, on the other hand, are 
more basic and more nearly sta- 
ble. Recently a few social scien- 
tists have contended that values 
are an important indicator of the 
kind of housing required if any- 
thing like an optimum “fit” be- 
tween families and their houses is 
to be achieved. This “values ap- 
proach” to housing takes cogni- 
zance of the fact that different 
families have different housing 
needs. This point of view is in 
sharp contrast to the highly 
standardized housing develop- 
ments found all over the country. 


It might be of interest to note here 
that currently the Cornell University 
Housing Research Center is engaged in 
the study of people’s housing values, 
both in an urban and in a rural setting. 
The effort is to determine the extent 
to which families want to emphasize 
certain values in their housing. The 
orientations being studied are social 
standing, physical health, mental 
health, aesthetic considerations, lei- 
sure, economic goals, equality, family 
centrism, and freedom. 

There is also a need for research 
concerned with the processes by which 
rural families secure their housing. 
This is of crucial importance since so 
many families are seeking new loca- 
tions and a type of housing which, to 
a considerable extent, breaks with tra- 
dition. James W. Green has carried 
out an interesting study of the process- 
es by which farm families secure new 
houses.'® Similar studies should be 


isJames W. Green, “The Farm House 
Building Process in North Carolina” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1953). See 
also the article by Green immediately fol- 
lowing this paper. 
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undertaken for the rural-nonfarm pop- 
ulation. 


CONCLUSION 


The extent to which rural families 
are able to realize their new housing 
goals could be materially enhanced by 
rural sociological research. To date 
the contributions of rural sociologists 
to the field of housing have been mod- 
est; but the outlook is more promising. 
There are good indications that more 
rural sociologists will be engaging in 
housing research and that the empha- 
sis will be more on socio-psychological 
phenomena and less on plumbing fix- 
tures. 


At a meeting of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, in December, 1949, T. Lynn 
Smith suggested that rural sociologists 
should stay with their particular re- 
search foci until they advance far be- 


yond the “line of scrimmage”; he 
stressed the importance of deepening 
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and broadening the emphasis.’* The 
writer heartily endorses this idea and 
suggests that current sociological re- 
search on various subjects should be 
expanded to include that aspect of 
housing most closely related to the 
major area under study. For example, 
researchers focusing on health might 
well take a closer look at housing in a 
health frame of reference; those con- 
cerned with social participation might 
see to what extent housing is a variable 
in social interaction; and those study- 
ing social change in small areas might 
devote more attention to changes in 
housing. If housing is studied in dif- 
ferent frames of reference, surely the 
findings will have far greater depth 
and meaning. Moreover, the scope 
and complexity of housing indicate a 
need for closer cooperation between re- 
searchers who represent a wide range 
of disciplines. 


16 T,. Lynn Smith, “Next Steps in Rural 
Sociological Research in the South,” Rural 
Sociology, XVI:2 (June, 1951), pp. 120-121. 





FACTORS INDUCING DECISIONS TO BUILD FARMHOUSES* 
by James Wyche Greent 


ABSTRACT 


Factors inducing a sample of farmers in North Carolina to build houses 
for themselves fell into four major categories, relating respectively to hous- 
ing conditions, normative orientations, family structure, and economic 
status. Specific questioning relative to the effect of old house conditions 
indicated that physical deterioration and small size were most decisive. The 
growth of children (among past changes) and the birth of children (among 
expected changes) were the most influential factors relating to family struc- 
ture. In general, greater association was found between inducing factors 
and variations in the life cycle of the family than between these factors 
and the quality of housing. These findings have practical implications for 
the placement of educational emphases in housing, and for housing design. 


The research reported here is focused 
on the rationale and action of a sample 
of North Carolina farm families which 
led to their decisions to build farm- 
houses. It is a part of a larger study 
of the social process of farmhouse 
construction.’ 

The building process was concep- 
tualized and analyzed within the actor- 
situation frame of reference of the 
theory of social action.’ In this frame- 


*Contribution from the Rural Sociology 
Department, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. Pub- 
lished with the approval of the Director of 
Research as Paper No. 581 of the Journal 
Series. 

tNorth Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. The author wishes to thank C. Hor- 
ace Hamilton and Nicholas J. Demerath for 
their invaluable help in conceptualizing 
the larger study of which this is a part, 
and in analyzing the data. 

1For the complete study, see James W. 
Green, “The Farmhouse Building Process 
in North Carolina” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1953). 

2Summaries of this theoretical system 
are to be found in the following: Tal- 
cott Parsons, The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949), 
particularly pp. 43-51, 731-748; Talcott 
Parsons, “The Present Position and Pros- 
pects of Systematic Theory in Sociology,” 
Essays in Sociological Theory: Pure and 
Applied (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 
1949), pp. 17-41; Gordon W. Allport et al., 
Some Fundamental Categories of the The- 


work the actor was identified as the 
farm family, whose members played 
various roles and used available means 
in the attainment of the family goal, 
a new house. This rational action was 
limited by the statuses of the family 
and its members, by farm and com- 
munity conditions, and by those cul- 
tural norms operative within the fam- 
ily’s total situation.’ 


PURPOSE 


In the present paper, those elements 
of action which were most influential 
in the decision-making process are 
identified and evaluated. They are de- 
rived from an analysis of the responses 
to four open-end (free response) ques- 
tions. The first was the broadest in 
scope: 


(1) What things caused you to build a 
new house?‘ 


ory of Action: A General Statement (mim- 


eo., Harvard University, 1950); and Tal- 
cott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.), 
Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951), pp. 3-29. 

‘For a more comprehensive outline of 
the main characteristics of this system of 
theory and its correspondence to the em- 
pirical phenomena in the building process, 
see Green, op. cit., chap. 1. 

* This is the general form of the question. 
Interviewers were instructed to use certain 
nondirective variations, if necessary, to se- 
cure an unprejudiced reply. 
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The remaining three were more re- 
stricted, each being directed to a spe- 
cific type of factor believed to be in- 
fluential in the decision to build. They 
were phrased as follows: 

(2) Did the condition of the old house 
have anything to do with causing 
you to build? Explain. 

(3) Did changes in the size of your fam- 

ily (i.e., household) or changes in 
their needs have anything to do with 
the decision to build? What changes 
were made and in what way did they 
affect the decision to build? 
Did you plan your house with a 
larger family (i.e., household) in 
prospect? What other persons did 
you expect to live with you? How 
did these expected additions affect 
your plans? 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Two independent variables were 


used in the analysis of the responses 
and throughout the study: (1) an in- 
dex of the quality of house constructed 
and (2) the life cycle of the family. 


As an aid toe understanding the 
strength of reasons, an intensity index 
was computed and the chief reason 
was selected from each person’s re- 
sponse. The intensity index is based 
on a score of unity for each response, 
with each reason in the response re- 
ceiving weight inversely proportional 
to the number of reasons the person 
gave. Chief reasons were designated 
by a panel of three editors, who based 
each decision upon an appraisal of the 
total response. 


SAMPLE 


All owners and part-owners of farms 
in North Carolina composed the base 
population sampled. The small-area 
sampling technique was used, begin- 
ning with systematically delineated 
strata within the major type-of-farm- 
ing areas of the state. Within each 
stratum a county was selected at ran- 
dom, the probability of selection being 
proportional to its size as measured by 
the number of owners and part-own- 
ers. Within each of the 27 counties 
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thus selected, area-sampling units were 
selected at random. 

A reconnaissance was made of each 
of the resulting 449 areas, and each 
farmer who met the following criteria 
was located: 

1. Ownership of a farm which met the 

1945 census Jefinition. 

2. Possession of a farmhouse built for his 
family’s occupancy and completed 
within the period January 1, 1948, to 
the time of the interview in May or 
June, 1950. 

. Receipt of 50 per cent or more of his 

net income from the farm in the year 
of building. 


It will be noted that this eliminates 
nonfarm rural dwellers and farm own- 
ers who obtained more than half of 
their income from off-the-farm sources. 
It was believed that the housebuilding 
process for these classes more nearly 
resembled that of city dwellers than 
of bonafide farmers. 

A total of 268 eligible farm families 
were located, 266 of whom cooperated. 
In most cases, only the farmer himself 
was interviewed; but in several in- 
stances wives and older children were 
present and contributed to the data. 


REASONS FOR BUILDING 


When broken down into their re- 
spective dimensions, the responses to 
the first question noted above yielded 
ten well-defined classes and the usual 
residue. These in turn were grouped 
into four major categories (Table 1), 
which are enumerated here in order of 
frequency of mention: (1) conditions 
directly related to houses, (2) adjust- 
ment to norms of home ownership and 
single family living, (3) changes in 
family size or needs, and (4) changes 
in economic status. 


Conditions Directly Related to Houses. 
—Two-thirds of the farmers gave one 
or more reasons in this group. Not 
only were these reasons mentioned by 
a larger proportion of respondents than 
those in any other category, but they 
had much the highest mean intensity 
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TABLE 1. 
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REASONS GIVEN BY NorTH CAROLINA FARMERS FOR 
BuILDING FARMHOUSES, 1948-50 





Type of reason 


| Percentage who gave each 
type of reason: Mean 
intensity 

index® 


As chief 
reason® 





As one of 
several 
reasons?! 





Conditions directly related to houses: 
Poor condition of former housing 
No house on farm for owner 
Needed old house for tenant 
Other housing-related conditions 


Adjustment to norms of home ownership and 
single family living: 
Didn’t want to rent longer 
Just wanted a home of my own 
Didn’t want to live with others longer® 
Other adjustment to norms 


Changes in family size or needs:* 


Past changes 
Expected changes 


Changes in economic status: 
Had been given building site 
Had saved enough money to build 
Other economic changes 


53.7 
35.7 
10.9 
4.5 
2.6 


4.62 
67 
51 
-70 
58 


68.4 
50.8 
19.2 
5.6 
3.8 


29.3 
10.5 
6.8 
10.5 
1.5 


14.7 
7.9 
6.8 
2.3 


0.8 
0.8 
0.8 


4.43 
AT 
38 
49 
.38 


4.48 


42 
53 


4.39 
43 
34 

.39 


51.1 
22.2 
19.9 
18.4 

9.4 


23.7 
15.0 

9.8 
19.2 


7.1 
5.3 
8.3 














1The sums of percentages exceed the totals and subtotals, since many farmers gave more than one 


reason 


* Each response was analyzed and the chief reason 


farmers who gave reasons. 


* Based on a score of unity for each person's response, 
weight inversely proportional to the number of reasons the person gave 


* Mean of the mean indices in the group. 
* Principally relatives. 
* Marriages, births, departures, etc. 


index (.62 as compared with .51 for 
all reasons). In addition, they were ad- 
judged the chief motivating influence 
in more than half the responses. 

The conditions most frequently men- 
tioned were those related to the hous- 
ing formerly occupied. When the re- 
spondents were asked to specify these 
“conditions of the old house” which 
played a part in their decision to build 
(the second question above), the re- 
plies were those shown in Table 2. 
Physical deterioration was given as a 
reason by almost a third of the sample 
—more than half of those affected by 
old house conditions. Unsatisfactory 
size and location were the two items 
next most frequently mentioned. In 
Caplow’s study of attitudes and prefer- 


A total of 518 reasons were given by the 266 farmers who gave reasons. 


..signated by a panel of three editors, N = 266 


with each reason in the response receiving 
Mean index for all reasons, 51. 


ences toward housing in Minneapolis, 
these same three dissatisfactions were 
given in the same order.° 

Few of the old houses from which 
the families in the sample moved were 
equipped with running water, but only 
a very small number (2.3 per cent) 
mentioned this deficiency.’ Inability to 
heat the house satisfactorily was more 


5’ Theodore Caplow, “Home Ownership 
and Location Preferences in a Minneapolis 
Sample,” American Sociological Review, 13 
(Dec., 1948), p. 728. The first dissatisfac- 
tion was categorized as “age of dwelling” 
rather than “physical deterioration.” 

* Less than half of the new houses (41.4 
per cent) had cold running water in the 
kitchen; only 26.3 per cent had this item 
in the bathroom. 
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TABLE 2. Conprrions or THe House Formerty Occuptep, GIvEN By NorTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS AS REASONS FOR BUILDING ‘FARMHOUSES, 1948-50 








Of all farmers, 
percentage who 
mentioned 
each type of 
condition! 


Of those who men- 
tioned house con- 
ditions, percentage 
who mentioned 
each type 


Type of condition of the house 
formerly occupied 





Physically deteriorated 
(leaked, rotting down, cracks in floor and wall, 
termites, windows out, etc.) 


Size unsatisfactory 
(“not big enough for two families,” “didn’t have 
enough room,” “old house too little to make out,” 
“too big with all the children gone,” etc.)......... 


Location unsatisfactory 
(“too close to the road,” “too far back from the 
road,” “wanted house closer to work,” “children 
had to walk a mile to school bus,” etc.) 


Couldn't heat properly 
(“no heating facilities upstairs,” “no stove would 
keep that house warm,” “very hard to heat,” etc.) . 


Lacked certain features 


(“not enough closets,” “high ceilings,” “floor wasn’t 
level,” “no basement,” “not insulated,” “not un- 
derpinned,” etc.) 


House burned 
Inconveniently arranged 


(“wasn’t convenient,” “bedroom and kitchen too 
separated,” “got tired of two-story house,” etc.)... 


Lacked plumbing 


(“no water works,” “had an outside toilet,” “no 


running water,” etc.) 3.9 2.3 


10.3 6.0 








Miscellaneous conditions 





1 Of the 266 farmers, 155 mentioned former house conditions. These mentioned specific types of con 
dition 268 times, resulting in sums of percentages in each column in excess of 100. 


important; 10 per cent of the sample 
directed attention to this condition. 

Although the “poor condition of for- 
mer housing” (Table 1) was the most 
important reason in the category re- 
lated to houses, there were others of 
significance. Almost a fifth of the 
farms had no houses on them for their 
owners. This condition was brought 
about chiefly by the recent acquisition 
of small tracts of land without build- 
ings, or by the burning of the old house 
in which the family had formerly 
lived. 

Fifteen farmers needed a house on 


the farm for a tenant, and as one farm- 
er expressed it: “I figured it as cheap 
to build a house for myself as to build 
a tenant house.” Apparently the oft- 
expressed idea that tenant housing is 
bettered by succession to old owner- 
houses has some foundation in fact, al- 
though this study would indicate that 
the total effect of such succession in 
North Carolina is small. 


Adjustment to Norms of Home Owner- 
ship and of Single Family Living.—Half 
of the sample mentioned one or more 
reasons related to either or both of 
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these norms of American society (Ta- 
ble 1)." 

The first reason listed in the table, 
“Didn’t want to rent longer,” is a nega- 
tive expression of the norm of owner- 
ship as positively expressed by the sec- 
ond, “Just wanted a home of my own.” 
Discontent with the status of renter is 
evident in such expressions as: “Got 
tired of paying rent,” and “To keep 
from moving all the time.” A number 
of those who voiced this reason had 
only recently purchased a small farm 
or lot on which to erect a house for 
their own occupancy, while continuing 
to work on nearby farms as a share- 
cropper or renter. 

All expressions which indicated a 
desire to own a home as an end in 
itself form the second reason in this 
category. This reason was most high- 
ly associated in responses with those 
reasons which indicated (1) a dissatis- 
faction with renting or living with 
others, and (2) the physical condition 
of the old house. 

The third reason, “Didn’t want to 
live with relatives or others any long- 
er,” is a negative expression of the 
norm of single family living. As sev- 
eral expressed it, “Two families can’t 
live under one roof.” The fourth item 
in this group, “Other adjustments to 
norms,” represents expressions relat- 
ing to the norms of home ownership as 
a means of getting ahead or “keeping 
up with the Joneses,” and similar as- 
pirations and values. 


Changes in Family Size or Needs.— 
Past or expected changes in the family 
were mentioned in less than a fourth 
of the responses to the general ques- 
tion (Table 1). This is somewhat 
smaller than had been anticipated 


7A number of previous studies have 
shown an extremely favorable attitude to- 
ward home ownership, among both home 


owners and the general public. See es- 
pecially Caplow, op. cit., pp. 726-727, and 
“The Urge to Own,” Architectural Forum, 
Nov., 1937, pp. 370-378. 
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since the farmhouse is so preéminent- 
ly the center of family activities. In a 
study of remodeling in Wisconsin, 40 
per cent made house improvements as 
a result of changes in their family 
needs.° 

When asked specifically whether or 
not family changes had affected the 
building decision (questions 3 and 4 
above), slightly more than half of the 
sample responded in the affirmative. 
The proportion affected by past 
changes was approximately equal to 
the proportion moved to action by ex- 
pected changes, about a third of the 
sample in each case (Table 3). 

The increased demand for space oc- 
casioned by the growth of children, 
necessitating separate rooms for the 
sexes, larger beds, etc., was the most 
important of the past changes. But 
marriage of the farmer and the birth 
of children were mentioned by almost 
as many. The return home of children 
who had departed in previous years 
and the moving in of relatives were 
items of minor importance. The resid- 
ual category, “other past changes,” in- 
cludes such items as entertainment 
needs of growing children, the death of 
the marital partner, and the aging of 
the family head, the latter two de- 
creasing the need for a large house. 

By far the most significant of the 
anticipated changes was the birth of 
additional children, a factor mentioned 
by almost a fourth of the sample (71 
per cent of those expecting change). 
A few who anticipated caring for par- 
ents in their old age were influenced to 
build by this expectation. Other minor 
impending changes were the expected 
marriage by the farmer (several built 
just prior to being married) and the 
occasional visits of grown children. 


Changes in Economic Status. — Al- 
though the idea is sometimes advanced 


*May L. Cowles et al., Rural Housing 
Improvement in Southern Wisconsin (Mad- 
ison: University of Wisconsin Research 
Bull. 161, Oct., 1947), p. 20. 
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TABLE 3. CHANGES IN FAMILY Size on Neeps Given By NortH CAROLINA FARMERS AS 


REASONS FOR BUILDING FARMHOUSES, 1948-50 


Type of change in family 
size or needs 


Past changes: 
Owner married 
Children born 
Children growing 
Children left home 


Children returned home or relatives moved in.... 6.4 


Other past changes’ 


Expected changes: 
Children to be born 
Parents’ to move in 
Miscellaneous expected changes‘ 


| Of those who men 
| tloned this kind of 
change, percentage 
who mentioned 
each type* 


Of all farmers, 
percentage who 
mentioned 


| each type’ 


60.7 
15.7 
13.6 
17.9 

2.1 


7.1 


63.6 
45.0 23.7 

6.4 3.4 
18.6 9.8 








1 Of the 266 farmers, 140 mentioned changes in family size or needs. These mentioned specific types 


of change 183 times. 
column are less than 100. 


Thus the sums of percentages in the first column exceed 100, 


and in the second 


* Includes such reasons as “children needed a place to entertain their friends,” “my husband died,” 


ete 
* Of the farmer or his wife. 


* Includes expected marriage by the farmer, grown children coming home for visits, etc. 


that the way to secure better housing 
is to increase income, only a fifth of 
the sample mentioned improvement in 
economic status as a cause for build- 
ing (Table 1). In only six cases was 
this adjudged to be the chief reason. 
Its intensity index was the lowest of 
any category.’ 

Several families received gifts of 
land, most of which came from par- 
ents, either as outright gifts or as in- 
heritances. The tracts ranged from 
mere lots on the father’s farm to entire 
farms. Five per cent had saved enough 
money to build, from such sources as 
farm earnings, armed forces service, 
nonfarm employment, and _inheri- 
tances. 


VARIATION IN REASONS FOR BUILDING 
By Quality of Housing.—The quality 
of the new farmhouses was measured 


income 


* Undoubtedly 
and in general economic position was a fac- 
tor in other cases, but was not considered 
by the respondents as a cause of building 
so much as a given condition which per- 
mitted the undertaking. 


improvement in 


with a 36-item index, composed of 
items relating to size, type of space, 
type or quality of material, and house- 
hold facilities... Only two categories 
of reasons varied significantly by this 
index when dichotomized: "' 


Type of Reason 


Only three of the old house condi- 
tions given as reasons (the responses 
to question 2) varied significantly by 
new house quality. These were all 


10 Fifty items were originally selected, on 
the basis of which each house was given a 
score between zero and 50. Point biserial 
r’s were obtained, between the scores of the 
houses possessing an item and the total 
score. A more homogeneous unidimension- 
al index of 36 items was obtained by elimi- 
nating all items which had a correlation 
coefficient of less than .40. 


11A positive correlation indicates that 
this response was given by a larger propor- 
tion of those who built the better quality 
houses; a negative correlation, by those 
who built the houses of poorer quality. All 
correlations are significant—P (X?) < .05. 





FACTORS INDUCING DECISIONS TO BUILD FARMHOUSES 


given more frequently by the builders 
of the better houses: 
Conditions of the Old House 


Couldn’t heat properly. . 
Lacked certain features 
Miscellaneous conditions ... 


There was no significant variation 
by housing index in the numbers who 
mentioned any specific past or ex- 
pected changes in their family as a 
reason for building. 


By Family Life Cycle-—A four-stage 
life cycle was used as a summary meas- 
ure of family structure.’ In contrast 
to housing quality, life cycle was re- 
lated to a large number of reasons for 
building. Those reasons given by a 
larger proportion of farmers in the 
latter stages of the cycle were as fol- 
lows: ** 

Reason 
Conditions directly related to 
houses .. 
Poor condition of former 
housing ee 
Needed old house for tenant .17 


Those given by a larger proportion of 
farmers from the younger families 
were as follows: 


12 Stage I (21.4% of the sample)—child- 
less couples, unmarried owners in the child- 
bearing age, and broken families without 
children but with the survivor in the child- 
bearing age. 

Stage II (26.3%)—couples and broken 
families with oldest child under 10. 

Stage III (20.3%)—couples and broken 
families with one or more children under 
10 and one or more children 10 or over. 

Stage IV (32.0%)—couples and broken 
families with youngest child 10 or over, 
and unmarried owners and childless cou- 
ples with either member over childbearing 
age. 

18Here a positive correlation indicates 
that the response was given by a larger 
proportion of those in the later stages of 
the family life cycle; a negative correlation, 
by those in the earlier stages. All correla- 
tions are significant—P (X*) < .05. 
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Reason 
Adjustment to norms 
Just wanted a home 
Didn’t want to live with 
others 


Changes in family sizeorneeds —.19 


Past changes 


—.15 
—.14 


Changes in economic status... 
Had been given building site 


Of the relatively few old house con- 
ditions which varied by life cycle, two 
were mentioned most frequently by 
the older family heads and two by 
those from younger families: 


Conditions of the Old House 


Physically deteriorated 
House burned 

Size unsatisfactory 
Location unsatisfactory 


As might be expected, types of fam- 
ily change were closely related to fam- 
ily life cycle, but only two were voiced 
more often by those in the latter 
stages: 


Types of Family Changes rT 
Children growing 33 
Miscellaneous expected changes 58 
Owner married 
Children born 


SUMMARY 


A state-wide sample of North Caro- 
lina owners and part-owners of farms 
who had built a house for their own 
occupancy in a two-year period gave 
reasons for building which were 
grouped into four major categories. In 
order of frequency of occurrence they 
were: (1) conditions directly related 
to houses, (2) adjustment to norms of 
home ownership and single family liv- 
ing, (3) changes in family size or 
needs, and (4) changes in economic 
status. Specific questioning relative to 
the old house conditions most influen- 
tial on the decision to build elicited the 
following four as most important: (1) 
physical deterioration, (2) small size, 
(3) unsatisfactory location, and (4) 
inability to heat properly. Specific in- 
terrogation as to the effect of changes 
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in family size or needs indicated that 
more than half of the families were in- 
fluenced by this factor. The most fre- 
quently mentioned past changes were: 
(1) growth of children, (2) marriage 
of the farmer, and (3) the birth of chil- 
dren; the last-named was also the most 
important expected change. 

Reasons given for building are gen- 
erally much less associated with varia- 
tions in the quality of houses built than 
with variations in the life cycle of the 
family. In the case of variations asso- 
ciated with housing quality, the degree 
of relationship is low. More of the farm- 
ers with families in the later stages of 
the family life cycle were concerned 
with conditiens directly related to 
housing than were those with the 
younger families. For these latter the 


norms of housing, changes in family 
size or needs, and changes in economic 
status were of greater importance than 
they were for the older families. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND PRACTICE 


This study has demonstrated that 
analysis of the verbalizations of mo- 
tives in decision-making is aided by 
use of appropriate elements of the ac- 
tion frame of reference, chiefly by pro- 
viding conceptual classes for empirical 
categories of reasons. As applied to 
the housebuilding process, this frame- 
work revealed the farmer in the role 
of initiator as he was moved to action 
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by a combination of conditions, norms, 
and means. The primary conditions 
are those situational components most 
closely associated with his need-dispo- 
sitions, his former housing, and the 
changing structure of his family. Cer- 
tain cultural norms, although not in 
themselves decisive, were shown to be 
very influential in the process of de- 
cision-making, while the third element 
—his means—had the least direct ef- 
fect. 

There are several practical implica- 
tions in the operation of these decisive 
factors. For those who would influence 
farm people to build, these results, if 
substantiated by subsequent studies, 
should make for more effective educa- 
tional campaigns. For example, em- 
phasis on certain conditional factors 
and norms should bring about better 
results than emphasis on those eco- 
nomic factors shown to be relatively 
less significant. 

Classification of complaints about 
the old house pinpoints some of the 
areas most needful of attention by 
home economists and others interested 
in the improvement of existing hous- 
ing. The importance of changes in 
family structure as reasons for decid- 
ing to build emphasizes the desirabil- 
ity of flexible designs, adapted to farm 
conditions, which can be expanded or 
contracted as needs of the family 
change. 





THE FAMILY FARM IN THE NEW SOCIETY 


by Carl C. Taylort 


ABSTRACT 


The family farm is a powerful symbol in the United States, but a precise 
definition of the term is lacking. This symbol has deep roots in American 


history and ideology. 


The Depression and recent farm relief programs stimulated interest in 


a better definition. 


In 1944, Benedict, Elliott, Tolley, and Taeuber suggested 


using labor input as the basis for defining family farm and classifying farms. 
However, the five classes of farms they proposed did not make systematic 


use of family criteria. 


Their proposals influenced the definitions and classes 
used in the 1945 Census of Agriculture. 


Brewster and Ellickson proposed a more precise way of using family 


in farm classification. 


Rather than merely catering to the symbol, they 


identified the types of farm capable of maintaining themselves as farm 


plants and sustaining the operating families. 


They showed that American 


farming has been moving toward the family farm norm, so defined. 
The paper closes with some research proposals designed to further 
sharpen the definition and provide information for rational farm policy. 


THE FAMILY FARM A POWERFUL SYMBOL 


The problems of the family farm and 
the issue of what it is can probably be 
fairly well stated by quoting from 
Griswold’s book Farming and Democ- 
racy: “It is no concession to myth- 
ology to recognize the popularity of 
the family farm as a symbol of the 
good life in the United States .... The 
romantic appeal of the symbol con- 
trasts strangely with the economic for- 
tunes of the reality. The years have 
not dealt kindly with the family farm. 
Once the home and livelihood of nine- 
tenths of the American people, it is 
now the home of less than a fifth of 
them and affords employment to bare- 
ly 15 percent of the working popula- 
tion. It is a home, moreover, that has 
been slipping from its owners’ grasp.”* 

These quotations may be said to state 
the problems and issues of the family 
farm, because they are statements 
about a phenomenon which the author 
does not define; therefore the state- 


USDA, 


tForeign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

1A. Whitney Griswold, Farming and De- 
mocracy (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1952), p. 5. 


ments may or may not be true, accord- 
ing to what, specifically, the reader 
thinks a family farm is. Is a family 
farm merely a subsistence farm? Is it 
always an owner-operated farm? Is it 
merely “a symbol of good life in the 
United States”? Or is it a norm, pos- 
sibly the norm among types or classes 
of farms in the United States? How 
can we answer these questions, or even 
one of them, if there is no agreement 
on what a family farm is? 

Griswold seems to assume that the 
family farm is or has been an owner- 
operated farm. Much of his discussion 
is a polemic against the self-sufficient or 
subsistence farm which he describes as 
the “haunt of illiteracy and malnutri- 
tion.” Much of his argument is that 
commercialization of agriculture and 
the secularization of rural life have 
made the traditional family-farm ideal 
irrational as a symbol. In the con- 
cluding paragraph of his book, how- 
ever, he says, “Its economic case is not 
so hopeless that we cannot save it if we 
want to. The question is, do we want 
to? This is not a question of knowing 
what to do, but of having the will to 
do it. We know what to do. Our 
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economists have told us, with remark- 
able unanimity and precision.” After 
a little more discussion of the family 
farm as a powerful symbol in our 
thinking, even in our attempts to de- 
fine the family farm, this paper will 
offer a critique of whether “our econo- 
mists have told us, with remarkable 
unanimity and precision” what the 
family farm is and what we ought to 
do about it. 

That the family farm is a symbol in 
the United States can scarcely be de- 
nied. If it is a myth, it is only so in 
the sense that it does not exist and 
never did exist in the manifestation of 
all of the characteristics for which it is 
extolled. It is a symbol of consid- 
erably more substance. As a symbol it 
is something which, for one reason or 
another, stands for more than its sim- 
ple physical characteristics. Like any 
symbol, its meaning may vary all the 
way from a close approximation to its 
physical reality, to an approximation 
of a mere myth. A symbol functions 
to unify behavior, ideas, and beliefs, 
and generally to stimulate emotions. 
But the behavior which relates to or is 
determined by symbols is as real as 
the land included in farms, or the eco- 
nomic input and output of these farms. 
It is not unlikely that, as a symbol of 
American rural life, the family-farm 
concept may be blocking a rational 
prescription for future development 
and coloring the definition of what a 
farm is. 

There is ample evidence that the 
family farm is still a symbol with great 
acceptance on the part of large blocs 
of Americans, including many leaders 
of thought about rural life. This evi- 
dence is to be found not only in a re- 
cent United States Department of Ag- 
riculture release, entitled “Family 
Farm Policy Review,” but also in pol- 
icy statements issued by the Catholic 

A provisional report and tentative rec- 
ommendations of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Family Farm Policy Review Sub- 
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Church, various Protestant churches, 
and farm organizations. The family 
farm was discussed for two years in a 
seminar on rural life at Columbia Uni- 
versity and was the topic of the 1952 
session of the American Country Life 
Association. “Family Farm Policy” 
was the subject of a six-day interna- 
tional conference held in Chicago in 
1946; and it has been and still is a topic 
for public, political, and academic dis- 
cussion. 

To list all that the symbol family 
farm encompasses would take too 
much space. Its major claims, or as- 
pects, were probably as briefly and 
well stated by the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches as anywhere else. This body 
described the ideal family farm as a 
farm: 

(1) On which emphasis is placed on 
farming as a way of life as well as 
on its economic returns. 

(2) On which the management is vested 
primarily in the family that lives 
on and operates the farm. 

(3) On which most of the labor is con- 
tributed by the family. 

(4) On which there is opportunity for 
full use of the skills and abilities of 
the equivalent to at least one and 
up to two or three adult men. 
Which will provide for full and effi- 
cient use of all the land, labor and 
capital invested in the enterprise. 
Which, from the total farm and fam- 
ily enterprise, will make it possible 
for all people on the farm to have 
adequate: (a) diet, clothing, and 
housing; (b) health facilities; (c) 
educational opportunity for children 
and adults; (d) recreational and so- 
cial facilities; (e) religious oppor- 
tunities and activities; (f) security 
for old age. 

) Which, in exchange for things pur- 

chased, will provide food, fibre, and 
other products needed for domestic 
consumption and for export. 
Which will maintain and improve 
the physical plant and natural re- 
sources of the farm, including soil, 
forest and water. 


committee (USDA, Washington, D. C., June 
11, 1951; mimeo.). 
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(9) Which will permit the full develop- 
ment of the human resources both 
of the operator’s family and of any 
other families that may live or 
work on the farm. 

Which will contribute to the devel- 
opment of wholesome neighborhood 
and community life.* 


A SYMBOL ROOTED IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND IDEOLOGY 


A symbol is always laden with tra- 
ditional values, and it is not too diffi- 
cult to identify the major historical 
and ideological facts which created the 
family farm as a symbol or traditional 
value. First and foremost is the fact 
that, outside the plantation area, this 
country was settled and its land occu- 
pied by families that were seeking the 
status and security of individual farm 
ownership—most often as an escape 
from other tenure systems in which 
their forebears had lived for genera- 
tions. In the plantation areas, inden- 
tured servants were granted small 
farms, usually 50 acres, at the end of 
their indenture, thus establishing even 
there a system of yeoman or so-called 
family farming. 

The fact that the economic objective 
of pioneer farming, because of inade- 
quate transportation and markets, was 
primarily family subsistence made in- 
dividually owned and operated family 
farms satisfactory for the time being. 
Because this type of farming lasted 
more than 200 years, it is easy to un- 
derstand how thoroughly the values 
of self-sufficiency and farm ownership 
became established. Back of this was 
an ideology—promoted by the well- 
known doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Locke, and various European in- 
tellectuals—which gave this tradition- 
al value not only a philosophical but 
a moral standing that still attaches 
to the family owner-operatorship of 


’ Land Tenure and the Family Farm, Ag- 
ricultural Policy Statement No. 6, Merom, 
Indiana. 
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farms.‘ Motheral sees the present ide- 
ology of the family farm as a com- 
pound of three American traditions— 
the “agrarian,” the “democratic,” and 
the “efficiency” traditions—and cor- 
rectly says, “The agrarian tradition is 
focused on the family, the efficiency 
tradition on the farm, and the demo- 
cratic tradition on the utility of the 
mechanism for promoting responsible 
citizenship.”® 


NEED FOR PRECISE DEFINITION 


Even current literature is replete 
with claims for economic, social, and 
moral values of the family farm. It is 
said to be the fundamental basis of our 
democracy, freedom, and independ- 
ence; the basis of individual and fam- 
ily psychological and physical security; 
and America’s gift to the troubled, un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. Poli- 
ticians, farm organizations, churches, 
and scientists shout its shibboleths, and 
rationalize their own objectives under 
the family-farm Mother Hubbard. To 
attach the title “family farm” to re- 
search bulletins in the field of farm 
management or to census classes of 
farms which ignore or do not con- 
tribute any definite meaning to the 
family component of their so-called 
“family farm” is certainly catering to 
this emotion-laden symbol. There may 
be some justification for the politician’s 
use of this mouthsome phrase, but 
surely the social scientist has no such 
justification unless he gives these 
words definitive meaning. 

Neither extolling nor debunking the 
traditionally held values of the family 
farm contributes a working definition 
of it. One is inclined to ask, Must the 


*See also Paul H. Johnstone, “Old Ideals 
Versus New Ideas in Farm Life,” Yearbook 
of Agriculture, 1940: Farmers in a Changing 
World (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office), esp. pp. 116-118. 

* Joe R. Motheral, “The Family Farm and 
the Three Traditions,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XXXIII:4 (Nov., 1951), pp. 514- 
529. 
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widespread concern about the family 
farm be placed in the category of Mark 
Twain’s remark about the weather— 
“Everybody talks about it, but nobody 
does anything about it”—and let go 
with that amount of consideration? Or 
would there be some practical utility 
in continuing the effort to define it in 
meaningful terms and attempting to 
analyze it as an object of research? It 
is certainly anomalous to be proud of 
having a rural society of family farms 
and yet have so little concern about 
what constitutes a family farm. One 
almost comes to suspect that, like Rus- 
sia’s “Peoples’ Democracy,” we borrow 
emotion-laden terms to hide our lack 
of knowledge about the very thing we 
extol. 

There are promising evidences, how- 
ever, that public and professional con- 
cern, stimulated by the traditionally 
held values of the family farm, will 
lead in due time to a differential and 
meaningful use of this term. The sim- 
ilarity of repeated and widespread 
claims for the value, family farm, pro- 
vided something like a predefinition 
stage in the movement toward more se- 
rious attempts at definition. In recent 
years these serious attempts have been 
quite prevalent, but, as Motheral says, 
many writers more clearly specify 
what the farm family is not than what 
it is. He lists the following things on 
which most writers seem to agree that 
the family farm should not be: 

(1) Should not necessarily be restricted 
to those farms operated under full 
ownership. 

(2) Should not be so limited in re- 
sources as to prohibit satisfactory 
living conditions for the family. 

(3) Should not involve resources so ex- 
tensive as to result in a distinct sep- 
aration between labor and manage- 
ment. 

(4) Should not be complicated by ten- 
ure arrangements so lacking in se- 
curity of expectation as to inhibit 
the social and economic develop- 
ment of the operator and his family 
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or the physical development of the 
farm.* 

Within the past twenty years, start- 
ing in the depression of the 1930’s, the 
ownership of thousands of commercial 
farms was lost, operators of tens of 
thousands of inadequate farm units 
had to “go on relief,” and programs of 
rehabilitation and resettlement were 
instituted to assist farm families to be- 
come reéstablished and stabilized in 
farming. During this period it became 
clear that it was highly desirable to 
analyze the whole agricultural situa- 
tion, if possible, in terms of farm units 
which are stable because they are fair- 
ly secure socio-economic units. On the 
basis of this desire, some really differ- 
ential and logical analysis of farms 
began. The story of this work has 
never been pieced together, and since 
it provides a basis for possible impor- 
tant research in this field, it may be 
useful now to relate that story briefly, 
before making some suggestions for 
social research on the family farm. 


PROPOSALS OF BENEDICT AND OTHERS 

It requires only the simplest knowl- 
edge of logic to be aware that classifi- 
cation necessitates carefully defined 
terms; that farm must be rather pre- 
cisely defined before farms can be clas- 
sified; and that the term family, if it 
is to differentiate family farms from 
other classes or types of farms, must 
be defined and made precise. 

The Census definition of a farm was 
approximately the same for all cen- 
suses from 1910 to 1945, inclusive. It 
was: “... all the land on which some 
agricultural operations are performed 
by one person, either by his own labor 
alone, or with the assistance of mem- 
bers of his household or hired employ- 
ees.” Without the last clause of this 
definition (“or hired employees”), 
nothing but the traditionally extolled 
family farm would or could have been 
accounted a farm. 


* Ibid., p. 526. 
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So far as the writer knows, the 1944 
Benedict-Elliott-Tolley-Taeuber article 
was the most substantial of the official 
or semi-official attempts to use “fam- 
ily” as a technical classificatory term." 
These authors thought “classification in 
terms of inputs, as measured by 
amounts of labor used, expenditures, 
or both, would be satisfactory if it 
could be handled practically.” This ap- 
pears to mean that the amount of labor 
used would be the criterion for classing 
farms as family-sized, above family- 
sized, and below family-sized. In their 
discussion they also stated that the 
principal objective of “realistic major 
groupings” would be to assist in “plan- 
ning, legislating, and even administer- 
ing programs relating to agriculture”; 
they went so far as to mention pro- 
grams for “medical services and old 
age and survivors insurance.” How- 
ever, they finally proposed five main 
classes, grouped without the precise or 
consistent use of the socio-economic 
criteria they had suggested. Their pro- 
posed classes were: (1) “large-scale 
farms,” (2) “family-commercial farms,” 
(3) “part-time farms,” (4) “residential 
farms,” and (5) “small-scale farms.” 
All farms with “at least $600 and less 
than $10,000” annual value of products 
(1939) were to be classified as “family- 
commercial farms.” All farms except 
“residential farms” were described as 
commercial but only Class 2 farms 
were considered family farms. Those 
below $600 in annual value of products 
were divided into three classes—“part- 
time,” “residential,” and “small-scale.” 
Such a farm, when the operator spent 
more than 100 days per year in off- 
farm work, was a part-time farm. 
When the operator spent less than 100 
days in off-farm work and was under 
65 years of age, the farm was classed 
as a “small-scale farm.” If the operator 
was 65 years of age or over, and 


™See “Need for a New Classification of 
Farms,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXVI: 
4 (Nov., 1944), pp. 694-708. 
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worked off the farm less than 100 days 
per year, the farm was classified as 
“residential.” Thus, only by inferences 
from the definitions of other classes of 
farms was the adjective family given 
any precise meaning. 

It appears to the writer that the so- 
cial or family factors—such as amount 
of labor required for operating the 
farm, that the operator did or did not 
find time (or, was or was not impelled) 
to do 100 or more days of off-farm 
work, and that he was above or below 
65 years of age—could have been used 
systematically as classification criteria. 
The fact that not one of these factors 
was prescribed as a criterion for the 
classification of all farms—nor even as 
a determinant for the one class of 
“family farms”—is baffling. 

The thinking of these authors, and 
their detailed specifications for classes 
of farms, definitely influenced the clas- 
sification of farms in the 1945 census. 
It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the now well-known criteria used in 
that census to differentiate the seven 
classes of farms. Only the criteria of 
“value of product” and “value of land 
and buildings” were applied in differ- 
entiating classes 1 through 4. Begin- 
ning with Class 5, the additional cri- 
terion of “operator’s labor off farm” 
during 1944 was introduced. 

The rationale for these classes was 
not presented in the document from 
which these definitions are quoted, but 
it has been given exposition since in an 
article by Bachman, Ellickson, Good- 
sell, and Hurley.’ In their article, all 
farms with a value of products from 
$1,200 to $20,000 and value of land and 
buildings from $8,000 to $70,000 were 
called family farms*—“large commer- 


® See “Appraisal of the Economic Classi- 
fication of Farms,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, XXX:4 (Nov., 1948), pp. 680-702. 

*Some other farms were included which 
fell outside the range on one of the two 
variables but well within the range on the 
other variable, but these limits provide the 
general definition. 
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cial-family farms,” “medium commer- 
cial-family farms,” and “small com- 
mercial-family farms.” “Small-scale 
farms” were those having products val- 
ued between $500 and $1,200, land and 
buildings valued under $8,000, and op- 
erators who did not work off the farm 
as much as 100 days. “Part-time units” 
differed from “small-scale farms” by 
having operators who worked 100 or 
more days off the farm and value of 
products ranging from $250 to $1,200. 
The residual group of farms were 
called “nominal units.” In the article 
the authors say, “A significantly larger 
proportion of the people living on 
small-scale farms and even on small 
commercial-family farms as compared 
with all farms lack the modern facili- 
ties which help to make farm life more 
enjoyable. For example, only about 1 
family in 7 on small-scale farms has 
running water. Only 2 families out of 
9 on small commercial-family farms 


have running water. Apparently farms 
need to be larger than even the small 
commercial-family farms if they are to 
provide sufficient earnings for farm 
families to obtain these conveniences.” 
These facts were revealed from a tabu- 
lation of census data after farms had 


been classified. Since they are pre- 
sumed to be some sort of a measure of 
family levels of living, they could have 
been used (but were not) as criteria of 
classification. 


A BETTER PROPOSAL: BREWSTER 
AND ELLICKSON’S 

It is of more than passing interest 
that before either of the two articles 
just quoted appeared, the contributions 
of Brewster and Ellickson were avail- 
able. Their first article appeared in 
1942,"° and, although it did not contain 
the validation of concepts which later 
articles provided, it did offer sugges- 


”~ J. C. Ellickson and J. M. Brewster, 
“Manpower and the American Farm Plant,” 
Land Policy Review, V:5 (May, 1942), pp. 
17-22. 
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tions for a practical definition of a 
farm and a fairly precise way to use 
the adjective family as a classificatory 
term. The definition which gave pre- 
cision to their work first appeared in 
an article by Brewster and Parsons." 
Essentially, the definition includes 
three criteria: (1) A farm must have 
sufficient land and capital to sustain 
the farm and the family from farm 
earnings, otherwise it is not a going 
concern; (2) it must be small enough 
so that the major part of the farm’s 
annual labor requirement, as well as 
management and supervision, can be 
supplied by an ordinary farm family; 
and (3) the control over the farm op- 
erations must be vested in the operat- 
ing family. The family farm is not 
identified with any specific form of 
land tenure, because either ownership 
or a rental arrangement is quite com- 
patible with vesting operating control 
in the operating family. 

The assumptions underlying their 
definition had been confirmed by an 
analysis of Farm Security Administra- 
tion data, in an unpublished report by 
Brewster, dated January 8, 1944. This 
analysis of farm and farm family bud- 
get data had shown that $1,500 in an- 
nual value of products was the break- 
ing point between adequate and mar- 
ginal farms. Thus, although the for- 
mal definition first appeared in 1946, it 
had already had some application. El- 
lickson and Brewster used it in an 
over-all analysis of the 1940 census 
data, which appeared in 1942 under the 
title “Manpower and the American 
Farm Plant.” By use of this definition, 
they showed that only 4,000,000 of the 
census total of 6,100,000 tracts could be 


1t John M. Brewster and Howard L. Par- 
sons, “Can Prices Allocate Resources in 
American Agriculture?” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XXVIII:4 (Nov., 1946), p. 948. 
See also, John C. Ellickson and John M. 
Brewster, “Technological Advance and the 
Structure of American Agriculture,” Jour- 
nal of Farm Economics, XXIX:4 (Nov., 
1947), pp. 843 f. 
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regarded realistically as farms. The 
authors said, “ . in the everyday 
meaning of the word, a farm requires 
an able operator who has access to 
enough land, equipment, and motive 
power to provide employment for at 
least the major part of 1 man year.... 
Under these terms there appear to 
be no more than 4,000,000 qualified 
farms.”"* Thus was defined the uni- 
verse of “qualified farms,” which were 
objects or entities to be classified. 

Ellickson and Brewster continued as 
follows: “In terms of their ability to 
support a family and provide effective 
employment, the 4,000,000 qualified 
farms can be described as large-scale, 
adequate, marginal, and inadequate.” 
The “adequate” farms were those with 
total value of product (1939) from 
$1,500 through $9,999, averaging $3,006. 
These “generally are efficient family 
farms”—that is, in most cases the “an- 
nual labor requirement of these farms 
equals the annual labor supply of a 
normal family .... On these farms 
there is sufficient land and equipment 
for effective use of family labor. Labor 
is not wasted. The result is a decent 
living.” Of the 6,100,000 census farms, 
1,310,000 fell in this class. There were 
700,000 “marginal farms,” those with 
total value of product from $1,000 
through $1,499, averaging $1,222. Above 
the “adequate” farms were 60,000 
“large scale” farms, and below the 
“marginal” farms were approximately 
2,000,000 “inadequate” farms." 

In justification for calling some 
2,000,000 of these units “inadequate 
farms,” the authors say, “The average 
operator of such a farm suffers annual 
deficits in net worth, and it is obvious 
that these farms can be sustained only 
by continued impoverishment of the 
operating families, by depletion of the 
farm plant, or by an endless subsidy.” 


12Ellickson and Brewster, “Manpower 
and the American Farm Plant,” op. cit., 


pp. 17 f. 


13 Tbid., pp. 18 f. 
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In other words, neither the farm nor 
the family is adequately sustained 
when the farm is “inadequate,” where- 
as both are sustained when it is “ade- 
quate.” 

This type of analysis caters to no 
symbolic criteria or descriptions of 
family farms. It identifies the types of 
farms that can legitimately be de- 
scribed as “adequate family farms,” on 
the basis of maintaining themselves as 
farm plants and sustaining the families 
that operate them. It also precisely 
describes marginal farms which, with 
proper management and helpful agri- 
cultural policy, could become adequate 
family farms. 

These same authors in another ar- 
ticle excluded “nominal farms,” be- 
cause such “units are neither capable 
of feeding a family even at subsistence 
levels from home-grown stuff nor 
meeting more than a negligible frac- 
tion of essential cash costs of family 
living and farm operations.”"* All qual- 
ified farms are grouped into three 
classes—“family farms,” “larger-than- 
family farms,” and “inadequate farms” 
or “smaller-than-family farms.” Sim- 
ilarly, family farms are precisely de- 
fined as all units “(1) whose land and 
capital resources are at least (a) large 
enough to yield sufficient farm earn- 
ings to enable the farmer and the farm 
to continue indefinitely as a going con- 
cern through meeting all farm and 
family living expenditures but (b) 
small enough to permit labor, tech- 
nological management and _ business 
(entrepreneurship) functions being 
performed mainly by family members 
(i.e. at least 50 percent of the annual 
labor input must be provided by the 
family) and (2) whose operating con- 
trol arrangements actually invest the 
farm operating family with responsi- 
bility for running the farm.” Theirs 


‘4 Ellickson and Brewster, “Technological 


Advance and the Structure of American 
Agriculture,” op. cit., p. 835. 
15 Tbid., p. 836. 
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is thus a completely logical system of 
classification—and a useful one, as they 
demonstrate by data presented in the 
article. 


AMERICAN FARMING MOVING TOWARD 
THE FAMILY FARM NORM 


This classification of farms was used 
by Brewster and Parsons in their paper 
“Can Prices Allocate Resources in 
American Agriculture?”"** They con- 
cluded that the efficacy of prices in 
this role was very limited, because the 
combination of all the personal eco- 
nomic functions in the same family 
saddles upon agriculture an enormous 
burden of fixed costs. The classifica- 
tion and definitions were also applied 
by Ellickson and Brewster in an analy- 
sis of rates of farm technological ad- 
vance and their effects on the structure 
of American agriculture from 1900 
through 1945.'' The most significant 


finding in this analysis was that the 


number of nominal units had remained 
remarkably stable, inadequate units 
had continually declined in number, 
and family and _ larger-than-family 
units had increased in number in all of 
the major regions of the country. 

Brewster carried the implications of 
this line of thinking a step further in 
his analysis of “The Machine Process 
in Agriculture and Industry.”" He 
showed, convincingly, that technologi- 
cal advance—particularly in mechani- 
zation—is quite compatible with fam- 
ily units of production in agriculture, 
but not in industry. 


1* Brewster and Parsons, “Can Prices Al- 
locate Resources in American Agriculture?” 
op. cit., pp. 938-960. 

'' Ellickson and Brewster, “Technological 
Advance and the Structure of American 
Agriculture,” op. cit., pp. 827-847. 

1* J. M. Brewster, “The Machine Process 
in Agriculture and Industry,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XXXVII:1 (Feb., 1950), 
pp. 69-81. 
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The usefulness of this kind of analy- 
sis was shown in Ellickson and Brew- 
ster’s 1947 article." They showed that 
the percentage of United States farm 
production which came from inade- 
quate farms decreased steadily be- 
tween 1900 and 1945, and that family 
farms increased their proportion of 
production steadily but not greatly 
over the 45-year period. These data 
tend to suggest that the family farm, 
as defined by these authors, is some- 
thing like a norm in American agricul- 
ture. The percentage of production by 
farms in the norm group increased in 
every region except the West, and even 
there the decrease over the 45-year pe- 
riod was only from 48 to 43 per cent. 
In the nation as a whole, the family 
farm group accounted for 48 per cent 
of the total production in 1900, and 57 
per cent in 1945. Apparently the farm 
operators of the country are deciding 
what constitutes an adequate family 
farm while the academicians still 
quarrel over definitions. 

Here, then, is proof that the family 
farm is the norm or mode of all agri- 
cultural production units which quali- 
fy as farms by a meaningful definition 
—a definition in terms of both farm 
and family goals. And the authors 
have shown evidence that farmers by 
their own decisions and practices are 
validating the survival worth of fam- 
ily farms. This kind of analysis is very 
different from the vague rationaliza- 
tions quoted in the early part of this 
paper. These analysts have, in the 
writer’s judgment, contributed the first 
purely objective approach to the prob- 
lem of the family farm—not only the 
problem of definition but also the 
question as to what factors make farms 
efficient, marginal, or inadequate in 
terms of farm and family objectives. 


‘*° Ellickson and Brewster, “Technological 
Advance and the Structure of American 
Agriculture,” op. cit. 
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NEEDED RESEARCH 

Because this article is in a way a 
substitute for a never-completed com- 
mittee report on the family farm as an 
area of significant social research, it 
should conclude with suggestions for 
research. Ellickson and Brewster 
make some suggestions which are per- 
tinent and timely, in the face of the 
sentiment which still prevails that the 
family farm is something we want to 
retain and develop. They say prelimi- 
nary research is needed which would 
“lead to a more adequate description of 
the upper limit of nominal farms (the 
lower limit of inadequate farms) so 
that nominal farms may be more effec- 
tively eliminated from farm statistics.” 
They suggest further that additional 
data are needed, the analysis of which 
would determine “(1) the lower limits 
of family farms, considered as going 
concerns in terms of farm earnings, 
and (2) the upper limit of such farms 
in terms of farm labor requirements.” 
This is necessary to a precise knowl- 
edge of the various “size” groups of 
farms. Then data are needed on total 
farm-family income, broken into farm 
and off-farm income, in order to meas- 
ure the lower limits of family farms 
and to determine “the extent to which 
the total income of families on inade- 
quate units from all sources is enough 
for at least some savings after meeting 
living expenditures.” All these analy- 
ses could be made if census reports 
provided data on the sources of total 
farm-family income and on labor re- 
quirements per farm, and if adequate 
level-of-living data were provided, so 
that the family component of the term 
family farm could be measured. These 
much-needed analyses depend only on 
the gathering of adequate census data 
and the adoption of an adequate con- 
ceptual frame of reference for analysis 
of the data. 

At the other pole, so far as research 


20 Ibid., pp. 846 f. 
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method is concerned, would be a proj- 
ect in which one would start with a 
list of traditional claims concerning the 
values of the family farm and by 
means of field study of a sample of 
farms determine which types of farms 
sustain these claims. One would pro- 
ceed on the assumption that any type 
of farm—large or small, full- or part- 
time—which nurtures and _ sustains 
these valued characteristics is a family 
farm. This kind of research would at 
least measure farms in terms of the 
family enterprise. 

A better project would be to start 
with a precise definition of the family 
enterprise—i.e., the enterprise of bear- 
ing and rearing children and guiding 
their lives toward adequate person- 
ality and successful citizenship—just as 
the production economists have formu- 
lated definitions and criteria for the 
farm enterprise. If this were done, 
then it could be hypothesized that 
American farms and farm families are 
distributed on a continuum, with those 
which are inadequate in terms of both 
farm and family enterprises at one end 
and those which are adequate in terms 
of both enterprises at the other end. 
Between these two would be farms 
which meet the criteria of adequate 
farm production units but jeopardize 
the family enterprise and those which 
adequately sustain the family enter- 
prise but do so from sources of in- 
come other than farm _ production. 
Since the majority of farms in the 
United States presumably are oper- 
ated with both profit and family ob- 
jectives, a further hypothesis might be 
that the family objectives are being 
jeopardized by “too large farms,” and 
that other farms are such inadequate 
production units that their occupants 
and operators must have other sources 
of income to maintain the farm and/or 
family enterprises. 

Research within this framework 
would require (1) some categorization 
of the family enterprise, so as to re- 
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duce observations of it to a measurable 
scale or index, (2) a concomitant anal- 
ysis of farm enterprise and family en- 
terprise on the same group of farms, 
(3) the inclusion of samples of farms 
and families toward each end of the 
continuum, and (4) collaboration of 
rural sociologists and agricultural econ- 
omists in the projects. 

The findings, it would be hoped, 
would make possible (1) a clearer and 
sharper delineation of the dual objec- 
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tives for which probably the majority 
of farm families live and work, (2) a 
more precise body of knowledge which 
could be used by both farm families 
and the agencies that serve them, in 
the improvement of farming and farm 
family living, and (3) a body of infor- 
mation which could—and probably 
would—be used in the formulation of 
the farm policies and programs of or- 
ganizations, institutions, states, and 
the nation. 





THE PLACE OF THE PART-TIME FARMER* 
by Bruce L. Melvint 


ABSTRACT 


Part-time farming is not new, but part-time farming as determined by 
the automobile and modern communication is of recent development. In 
this paper, those families gaining their living both from wages and from 
the land are considered part-time farmers, without regard to the amounts 
from each source. In early New England, families worked on the land and 
at the same time in local industries. Though the New England workers 
shifted to off-farm employment with the coming of the factory, around 1835, 
a unity of factory and land continued. 

Man has kept himself closer to the land in Germany and Japan than in 
the United States; and in the villages of both Germany and Japan, part- 
time farming appears to be very much the rule. Moreover, the factory sys- 
tem has not destroyed the village as a social unit in either country. But in 
the United States the part-time farm areas, especially surrounding the 


cities, are the places of greatest group disintegration. 


Part-time farming as a method of 
family living, though having attracted 
special official attention in the United 
States only within the past few dec- 
ades, is nothing new. Prior to the auto- 
mobile age, which has ushered in part- 
time farming as a national phenom- 


enon, many families in villages and 
small towns had their cows and gar- 
dens which made important contribu- 
tions to their living. And in New Eng- 
land, family living from farm and non- 


farm work was indigenous. For the 
most part, however, the American vil- 
lages and small towns have always 
been farmers’ service centers. In other 
parts of the world, farm families have 
lived and still live in the villages, and 
it has long been the practice for many 
of the farm people to work at a craft 
or in a factory. In fact, since the Mid- 
dle Ages, men of the European villages 
have commonly operated small hand- 
work establishments while the wives 
and children worked the land to pro- 
vide food for the household. This type 
of part-time farming was also general- 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, Stillwater, Okla., Sept., 
1953. 

+University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


ly accepted in Japan, where the gov- 
ernment and cartels before World War 
II had an established policy for de- 
centralizing industry. 

Part-time farming is indeed a world 
phenomenon and is so considered in 
this paper. The data presented here 
are limited to Germany, Japan, and 
the United States. The observations on 
Germany and Japan are given as a 
means of setting in perspective the so- 
ciology of part-time farming in the 
United States. 


DEFINITION AND NUMBERS 


Who are part-time farmers? How 
many of them are there in the United 
States? The spécific answers to these 
questions must be given in statistical 
and economic terms. One may ap- 
proach the subject from either of two 
directions: On the one hand there are 
farmers who (including members of 
the family) have an income from non- 
farm sources, or, on the other hand, 
families living on small parcels of land 
whose money income is primarily from 
outside sources but is supplemented by 
the production of food (with or with- 
out sales). The interest in the field, 
judging from the reports of the Cen- 
sus and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, has generally been in terms of 
farmers who work part-time off their 
farms. Of the 6.2 million farm opera- 
tors in 1930, and of the 6.8 million in 
1935, approximately 30 per cent had 
received an income from one or more 
days of nonfarm work during the pre- 
ceding year. The proportion of farm 
operators who worked 100 or more 
days away from their farms was 11.5 
per cent in 1929 and 11.2 per cent in 
1934. 

A part-time farmer as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census in the 1950 cen- 
sus was: a farm operator with a farm 
income in the $249 to $1,199 (inclusive) 
range, provided he or members of his 
family worked 100 or more days off the 
farm and the family income from non- 
farm work was greater than the value 
of the farm products sold. Significantly, 
the percentage of farmers falling into 
this part-time category was 11.8, which 
seems to indicate that the proportion 
of this type of farm family has re- 
mained almost constant during the past 
twenty years. One important aspect of 
this situation over this period of time 
is the disruption of the areas around 
the periphery of the growing cities and 
industrial centers where the mass of 
part-time farmers are found. It must 
be remembered, however, that part- 
time farming is also prevalent in the 
Southern Highlands. 

Where do part-time farmers work? 
Roughly 30 per’cent of those who find 
employment 100 or more days off their 
farms are in manufacturing. Smaller 
segments have turned to construction, 
trade, mining, transportation, and pro- 
fessional and government employment 
—the relative proportions depending 
upon the section of the country. 

Thus far the subject of part-time 
farming has been approached from the 
point of view of those interested in 
agriculture. Of perhaps greater im- 
portance to the sociologist is the sec- 
ond category mentioned above—the 
families who depend on nonfarm work 
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for their steady income but live on 
small tracts of land where they pro- 
duce a food supply. This is the field 
—generally called part-time farming— 
in which the real estate dealers pro- 
mote activities. This category prob- 
ably includes three or more times the 
number classified as part-time farmers 
under the 1950 definition given above. 
Thus, the total number of families in 
the United States who gain their living 
from the land and from working at a 
nonagricultural occupation runs into 
millions; certainly they constitute a 
distinct sociological phenomenon. What 
gives distinctiveness to the phenome- 
non is not its newness but its social 
character and geographic extent in the 
areas surrounding cities and metro- 
politan areas. 


PART-TIME FARMING IN EARLY 
CONNECTICUT 


The combination of food production 
and industrial work is not a recent de- 
velopment in America, but modern 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation determine the character of the 
areas where it is most prevalent. Trav- 
eling about Connecticut one can find in 
many places the remains of once pros- 
perous local handwork factories. With 
regard to an area which they had stud- 
ied in Connecticut, Salter and Darling 
wrcte:* 


Farming was undertaken in the area in 
1654 when the first settlers came to live 
near the trading post at Derby. Three 
years later, in 1657, the first ship-build- 
ing yard was established in Derby. The 
combination of farming and ship-build- 
ing formed the basis for an early devel- 
opment of the area. Fishing was added 
shortly afterwards and became one of 
the major industries. After 1679, the 
date of the establishment of the first 
water-power mill, the products of nu- 
merous small manufacturing shops con- 
tributed to the general prosperity .... 


1L. A. Salter, Jr. and H. D. Darling, Part- 


Time Farming in Connecticut: A Socio- 
Economic Study of the Lower Naugatuck 
Valley, Storrs AES Bull. 204 (Storrs, Conn., 
July, 1935), p. 11. 
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The first products shipped from Derby 
were fish and grain, cattle, beef, horses 
and other farm products; but as the area 
developed, casks, stoves, furniture and 
other forest products were added to the 
list. As the hill farmers began to sup- 
plement their income by operating mill 
shops during the winter, manufactured 
products including women’s shoes, sad- 
dles, woolen cloth, stockings, metal but- 
tons, iron screws and augers were also 
exported. 


Though the household industries of 
Connecticut declined with the coming 
of the factory system in 1833, the com- 
bination of work on the farm and in 
nonfarm employment continued. Those 
areas of the country which developed 
after the coming of the factory system 
generally did not follow this early New 
England pattern of family living. In 
other parts of the country, therefore, 
the location and character of the part- 
time farming areas have been largely 
determined by the expanding city and 
its work opportunities. This forward 


zone of expansion for some decades 
now has been a moving periphery 
where the outgoing urban population 
and a rural population with faces 


turned toward the city met. As the 
cities have sent their octopus reaches 
outward, they have changed villages, 
once service centers for farmers, into 
bedrooms for urban workers; caused 
cornfields to become housing develop- 
ments and briar patches; and trans- 
formed forests into estates and trailer 
camps. And scattered among all these 
are part-time farmers. 

Before a sociological appraisal of 
such localities is attempted, it may be 
useful to consider the villages of Ger- 
many and Japan, where hand produc- 
tion and farming have long fitted to- 
gether like two bearings in a differen- 
tial. The writer has made personal ob- 
servations in both countries. 


THE VILLAGES OF GERMANY AND JAPAN 

The traditional relation of man to 
the land helps to make the German vil- 
lage a unit, even thogh the people’s 
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money income may be both from the 
land and from a handwork industry or 
nearby city employment. It is a tradi- 
tion that man should never get far 
from the soil. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that as one looks through a 
gate off one of the main streets in 
Heidelberg he can see a small barn- 
yard (hof) and a team of horses and 
some farm tools. Extending about 
halfway up the hill that rises from the 
north bank of the Neckar River, which 
runs through this old university city, 
are many gardens belonging to people 
whose homes are in the more crowded 
sections. Such gardens are frequent 
around nearly every city of Germany. 

Stability for tens of thousands of in- 
dustrial workers of the German urban 
centers is partially found in their gar- 
dens. Flying over the Ruhr, one looks 
down on numerous villages in which 
every house has a garden attached. In 
one of the best housing developments 
of Germany—a Hitler project on the 
north edge of Frankfurt—each house 
in blocks of row houses had a garden 
in the rear. Very early in Germany’s 
industrial development, a policy of es- 
tablishing what we may call part-time 
farming villages for industrial work- 
ers was instituted. The promoter’s 
name was Schreber; the work was be- 
gun at Leipzig. At first the aim was to 
promote gardens such as those men- 
tioned for Heidelberg, but later in 
many instances houses were construct- 
ed on the garden plots. Sometimes 
they were erected by cooperative ef- 
forts, though both industrialists and 
the churches appear to have furthered 
the undertakings in different parts of 
the country. Another example of the 
German policy of keeping urban em- 
ployment and work on the land con- 
nected is the distribution of the rail- 
road lines. Many of the larger cities 
of West Germany—Frankfurt, Munich, 
Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, for example— 
have no railroad running through 
them, but railroads from different di- 
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rections come into the one central rail- 
road station. Rail lines when first built 
had as a major purpose the carrying of 
the “surplus” village workers into the 
cities for employment. It is said that 
this accounts for the cheap, third-claus 
transportation. 

The encouragement of this type of 
life was only the adherence to the tra- 
ditional way of village living, which 
large industry in that country has not 
as yet destroyed. Indeed, urban growth 
in Germany has not by any means 
squeezed out all the small shops of the 
villages, as the recent study in Darm- 
stadt and the surrounding area shows.’ 
One statement in the first volume is 
“that handwork in no way has lost its 
significance.”* The map of the hinter- 
land of Darmstadt‘ provides examples 
of small industries such as violinmak- 
ing, shoemaking, leatherworking, food 
processing (sugar making, etc.), wood- 
working, and pottery making. Not ail 
these are survivals of the past; there 
seems to be a tendency for decentrali- 
zation of industry to the smaller places. 
In fact, the General Motors plant 
where the Opel automobile is produced 
has for some years been established in 
the small town of Ruesselheim near the 
edge of the Darmstadt area. 

There are two groups in the villages 
that may be classified as part-time 
farmers under the broad definition: 
those who work in the villages in some 
form of craftsmanship, and those who 
travel to and from the cities by bicycle, 
train, or bus. In the Darmstadt study, 
a part-time farming household appar- 
ently has been defined as a household 
whose members work the land for a 
money income, though one or more 
members are employed elsewhere. Un- 


* Herbert Kétter, Struktur und Funktion 


von Landgemeinden im Einflussbereich 
einer deutschen Mittelstadt (Darmstadt, 
Germany: Eduard Roether Verlag, 1952). 
*Ibid., p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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der this definition, the percentages of 
part-time households for the four Ger- 
man villages in which a survey was 
made in the Darmstadt hinterland were 
29, 15, 35, and 19. However, under the 
broader definition, which includes all 
families for whom the garden is a 
major source of food supply, and ex- 
cludes only full-time farmers, perhaps 
75 to 90 per cent of the village house- 
holds in this area belong to the part- 
time category. 

In this part of Germany in the past, 
the village was a very real unit, a Ge- 
meinde; its society was a Gemein- 
schaft. The three official leaders of the 
village were the mayor, the priest or 
preacher, and the schoolteacher. The 
one unofficial person of great influence 
was the keeper of the Wirtshaus, the 
place of assemblage for beer drinking. 
The institutions to which everybody 
was necessarily attached were the Ge- 
meinde itself (which had a definite 
boundary), the church, and the school. 
Of institutional force also was the 
Wirtshaus, where the men met to talk, 
drink, and play games; there they 
would spend hours together. 

Visits to these villages, as well as 
research, show that the unity of these 
places is not entirely destroyed. They 
are yet integrated units—probably less 
intensely so than in the past, but to a 
much greater extent than are the 
American part-time farming areas. Sev- 
eral factors appear to play a part in 
this—for example, the continued ex- 
istence of the small handwork shops 
and small stores, the lack of family- 
owned automobiles and the consequent 
limitation of the individual to travel 
by bicycle and public carriers, the un- 
divided character of institutions, the 
traditions of family, the village own- 
ership of forest land, the walks through 
the timberland on Sundays, the rituals 
and celebrations of the church, and the 
central place of gathering, the Wirts- 
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haus.’ It is true that special-interest 
groups have formed in the Gemeinden, 
but the increasing influence of the fac- 
tory has not destroyed completely the 
integrated life of such places. 

The same appears to hold in Japan, 
where it has been a policy of the gov- 
ernment and industry to encourage vil- 
lage production, that is, the uniting of 
industry and agriculture. It is due to 
this combination that the Japanese can 
make so many products and undersell 
the machine-made goods of the West. 
If space and time permitted, it would 
be desirable to describe the Japanese 
villages, but suffice it here to point out 
the significance and place of the small 
and decentralized industry to the Jap- 
anese village workers. Ichiro Otsuka, 
writing in the Kyoto University Eco- 
nomics Review, October, 1939, succinct- 
ly presented the chief human implica- 
tions of the Japanese small industries. 
Among the most important of these 
was that the labor of various members 
of the family could be utilized, which 
makes for low labor costs. The objec- 
tive of such enterprises is noncapital- 
istic: “Small industrialists are willing 
to continue their industries so long as 
their gross income for one financial 
year is sufficient to pay the cost of 
living for their families .... That is 
to say, the maintenance of the liveli- 
hood of their families is the guiding 
purpose of small industrialists .. . 
The reason for this is the psychological 
element of contentment . > oe 
safe to say that the adoption of part- 
time farming as a way of life in Japan 
has contributed to the preservation of 
the unity of the villages, which of 
course in the past rested, as in Ger- 
many, on agriculture and household 
industries. 


PART-TIME FARMING AREAS, U.S.A. 


Within the context of this brief dis- 
cussion of the German and Japanese 


‘See also, Hansjurg Beck, Der Kultur- 
zusammenstoss Zwischen Stadt und Land 
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villages and the early New England 
village, we may now examine the so- 
ciological character of the part-time 
farming areas of our own country at 
the present time. 

Though most attention is now direct- 
ed toward the zones of transition 
around the cities, it is pertinent to 
mention a major characteristic of one 
part-time farming area in the South- 
ern Highlands. E. B. Knight, writing 
about “Two Jobs and Security” in west 
Tennessee, said: “One of the most im- 
portant characteristics of these part- 
time families is their limited partici- 
pation in community activities."* The 
families about which he was writing 
receive one-fourth of their annual in- 
comes from their land. 

This lack of integration into the 
community life or, one may say, the 
failure to develop unified locality 
groups, appears to be the marked trait 
of the place where the city and coun- 
try meet. It is very difficult to define 
definitely the boundaries of this zone. 
In general, however, it is to the ex- 
panding outside of the urbanized area 
what the interstitial or blighted area 
is to the heart of the metropolitan ter- 
ritory. This generalization may be 
qualified by noting that many good 
homes as well as poor dwellings are 
located in these outer zones. As Firey 
pointed out in his study of the country- 
city fringe of Flint, Michigan,’ this 
zone of part-time farmers is charac- 
terized by “platted suburbs, blighted 
‘shack towns,’ gracious country estates, 
trailer camps and other typical fringe 
manifestations.” One of those mani- 
festations is the diversity of interest 
respecting the local institutions on the 
part of the older established rural fam- 





in einer Vorortsgemeinde (Zurich, Switzer- 
land: Regio-Verlag). 

* Agricultural Education Magazine (Dec., 
1948). 

™Walter Firey, Social Aspects of Land 
Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe: 
The Case of Flint, Michigan, Michigan AES 
Spec. Bull. 339 (East Lansing, 1946). 
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ilies as compared with the new arriv- 
als. Those who have moved from the 
city to the small acreages have done so 
for various reasons, but apparently did 
not do so to participate in the old es- 
tablished organizations and institutions 
of the localities to which they moved. 
One reason for this is the lack of 
enough hours in the day. When a man 
—possibly both a man and his wife— 
work in the city every day, little en- 
ergy or time is left for community par- 
ticipation after any work on the land 
is done. 

In a study made in Prince Geor- 
ges County, Maryland,* Rohrer and 
Schmidt found that the rural-nonfarm 
families, which included the part-time 
farm families, were quite disinte- 
grated. For more than a fourth (26.9 
per cent) of the individual wives re- 
porting, even the family was not a so- 
cially significant group. In contrast, 
the corresponding percentage for ur- 
ban wives was 9.9 per cent and for 
rural-farm, 4.8 per cent, so that the 
Prince Georges County data lend sub- 
stance to the disorganized aspect of 
the part-time farming area. More 
than a fifth (21.9 per cent) of the 
rural-nonfarm women, about a twen- 
tieth (4.8 per cent) of the rural-farm 
women, and 7 per cent of the urban 
women reported that they did nothing 
with any other member of the family 
and also that they had no membership 
in any forraal organization. On the 
other hand, about 23 per cent of the 
rural-nonfarm women, 18.7 per cent of 
the urban, and 38.1 per cent of the 
rural-farm stated that they both par- 
ticipated in activities with other mem- 
bers of their families and had member- 
ship in formal institutions and organi- 
zations. This would indicate that there 
is a wide disparity of community loy- 
alties among the households of the 
part-time farming localities. Further- 
more, it was found that only 42 per 


* Unpublished data. 
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cent of the rural-nonfarm wives had 
membership in any formal organiza- 
tion, whereas 53.6 per cent of the rural- 
farm wives and 48.7 per cent of the 
urban wives held membership in some- 
thing outside the home. 

The part-time farming areas of the 
type just referred to result from our 
American individualistic philosophy of 
private gain, our folkway of land ex- 
ploitation and unguided development 
for the expanding cities. The federal 
government made two moves in the 
early days of the New Deal to provide 
a policy for guiding part-time farming 
development;’ it established the Divi- 
sion of Subsistence Homesteads in the 
Department of Interior, and the Reset- 
tlement Administration, which was 
closely associated with the Department 
of Agriculture. However, these forces 
in guiding the assault of the city on 
rural life both went out of existence 
before they had time to set up sign- 
posts for rational urban expansion. 

Urban expansion itself may today 
wipe out what was little more than a 
rural slum yesterday. On the site of 
a Depression-period “Hoover village,” 
a settlement of workingmen’s homes 
may grow up. A dilapidated house 
and brush-covered fields can be re- 
placed by an apartment development. 
But such an evolution will sooner or 
later reach its limit. When that time 
arrives it will bring a challenge to the 
sociologists to help guide the develop- 
ment of such areas in order that 
wholesome, integrated, socially round- 
ed community life may dominate, re- 
sulting in well-adjusted families and 
psychologically healthy personalities. 
If this cannot occur, there is one thing 
to be said for this unintegrated area: 
If or when the bombs hit the urban 
centers, the families living in the cen- 
tral city slums will have much less 
chance of living than those who have 
one foot on the land. 


® Bruce L. Melvin, “Subsistence Home- 
steads,” Rural America (Apr., 1935). 
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THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE 
FARM POPULATION IN 1950 


by J. Allan Beeglet 


In relation to the urban population of the 
United States, the age structure of the 
rural-farm population has the following 
characteristics: (1) large proportions of 
young persons and (2) small proportions 
in the economically productive as well as 
the older age groups. This was shown by 
computing an index number for each five- 
year age group of the urban and rural- 
farm populations (Table 1). This index 


TABLE 1. Inpex Numsers For FIve-YEAR 
Ace GROUPS IN THE URBAN AND 
RuURAL-FARM POPULATIONS 


(The percentage which each age group constitutes 
in the total U. S. population equals 100. An index 
number below 100 indicates that the subpopulation 
has relatively fewer in this age group; an index 
above 100 indicates that there are relatively more 
of this age in the subpopulation.) 





Age group 
| Rural-farm 


106.5 
126.1 
144.6 
130.0 
80.3 
72.8 
78.9 
86.7 
89.7 
93.3 
94.5 
97.9 
97.5 
97.0 
91.3 
86.4 
75.0 





94.4 

88.6 

85.1 

91.4 
105.3 
107.4 
106.6 
104.0 
104.4 
106.7 
105.5 
104.2 
105.0 
103.0 
100.0 

95.5 
100.0 











number is the ratio of the percentage which 
the age group made up of the total sub- 
population (rural-farm or urban) to the 
percentage which the same age group made 


tMichigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


up in the total United States population." 
In relation to the total population, all age 
groups under 20 are overrepresented and 
all age groups above 20 are underrepre- 
sented in the farm population. The great- 
est overrepresentation is that of ages 10- 
14 in the rural-farm population; the great- 
est underrepresentation is also in the farm 
population, in ages 25-29. As Figure 1 
shows graphically, the farm population—in 
relation to the total population—is charac- 
terized by great overrepresentation of age 
groups under 20, great underrepresentation 
of age groups between 20 and 49, slight 
underrepresentation of age groups between 
50 and 69, and then, again, greater under- 
representation of age groups above 70. 

In the urban population (new definition), 
on the other hand, age groups under 20 are 
underrepresented, those between 20 and 69 
are overrepresented, and those over 75 are 
slightly underrepresented. Thus, with the 
exception of the older age groups, the rela- 
tive importance of the various groups in 
the farm and urban populations is reversed. 

The age structures of the farm and urban 
populations are perhaps most effectively 
shown by an age-sex pyramid, as in Figure 
2. Several additional comments should be 
made on the basis of this figure. As is well 
known, females are underrepresented in the 
farm population. This is true of all age 
groups, with two exceptions—ages 30-34 
and ages 85 and over. Furthermore, the 
relatively small proportion of females is 
pronounced in the 15-19 and 20-24 age 
groups, due largely to early migration on 
the part of young girls from the rural areas 
to the cities. 

Age-structure differences within the farm 
population are notable, due to variations in 
social and economic conditions among the 
regions of the country. In order to exam- 
ine the differences, indexes based upon the 
total rural-farm population were computed. 
In this instance, the percentage which each 
age group constitutes in the total United 
States farm population represents 100, and 
the index number is the ratio of the per- 
centage which the age group accounts for 
in the regional farm population to the per- 


Smith, Population 
McGraw-Hill Book 


1For details, see T. Lynn 
Analysia (ist ed.; New York: 
Co., 1948), pp. 102 f 
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centage which it makes up in the national TABLE 2. Inpex Numsers ror Five-Y£Ar 
farm population.? Ace Groups IN THE RURAL-FARM 


In relation to the total rural-farm popu- POPULATION OF EACH REGION 


lation, the age structure of the farm popu- (The percentage which each age group constitutes 
in the total U. 8. rural-farm population equals 100. 


lation of the four regions may be sum- An index number below 100 indicates that the 


marized as follows: region has relatively fewer in this age group; an 
index above 100 indicates relatively more of this 


The Northeast.—In the farm population age group in the region.) 
of this area, the age groups under 20 are —— — 
underrepresented, almost all age groups Regions 











between 20 and 49 are slightly overrep- North 
resented, and all age groups above 50 are Central 
greatly overrepresented. Briefly, then, 
in relation to the tota] farm population, ' 94.7} 105.3 
the farm population of the Northeast is } 92.8} 107.2 
old—the oldest of the four regions. ' 90.7; 110.3 


The North Central Region.—In this area, : " 108.7 


all ages under 25 are underrepresented 103.4 
in the farm population and those over ’ 106.7 
25 are overrepresented. However, this . . 
region is the most nearly “average” for . 103.1 
the country as a whole, with respect to . 103.3 
age composition. . oy 


The South.—As might be expected, the 7 112.8 
farm population of the South has an . 112.8 
overrepresentation of young persons and ’ 106.3 
an underrepresentation of all other ages. 104.8 
Indexes for all age groups under 25 are 110.5 
a 85 and over.. 133.3 
* 1béd, 
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above the national norm. In short, this The details of these variations may be 
is the youthful farm region of the nation. observed in Figure 3. Such differences are 


The West.—Unlike any of the other re- only suggestive of many internal variations 
gions, the West has an underrepresenta~ within the farm population with respect to 
tion of both the young and the old, and age 


an overrepresentation of middle-aged : —- 
persons in the farm population. Ages That rural social organization has been 


under 25 and ages 65 and over are un- affected by the current age distribution is 
derrepresented; ages 25-64 are i a certain, but the extent to which changes 


ron ag , &—} —. = _ may be attributed to age structure alone is 


active, economically productive ages. conjectural. 


Females 


Urbes 
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Per cent of total males Per cent of total females 


FIGURE 2. Ace-Sex PYRAMIDS FOR THE URBAN AND RURAL-FARM 
POPULATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1950 
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THE FARMHOUSE BUILDING PROCESS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


by James Wyche Greent 


Elsewhere in the present issue of this 


journal’ appears the author’s paper on 
“Factors Inducing Decisions to Build Farm- 
houses.” That paper and the present note 
are based on a larger study of the farm- 
house building process in North Carolina. 
Interviews with a state-wide sample of 266 
farm families who had built houses during 
1948-1950 were analyzed within the social 
action frame of reference. Details of meth- 
odology and approach are given in the 
other paper. The purpose of the present 
note is to summarize some additional em- 
pirical results. 

Farmer-builders, the chief actors in the 
process, were much younger than all farm- 
ers, and better educated. They were op- 
erators of small farms. They were about 
equally divided between those with no chil- 
dren in the family, those with one child, 
those with two children, and those with 
three or more. 

The new farmhouses, the end-products or 


tNorth Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
i See p. 263. 


goals of action, ranged in size and quality 
from eight-room brick houses with every 
modern facility to two-room wooden “box” 
houses with no utilities. A high proportion 
of all houses were not complete at the time 
of occupancy, owing largely to lack of 
financial means or lack of time. 

Building was delayed for an average 
period of seven years, due to insufficient 
financial means, insufficient physical means 
(materials, land, and labor), insufficient 
time, indecision, and negative parental in- 
fluence. Twice as many families sacri- 
ficed family living items as gave up farm 
production items in order to build. 

The largest proportion of farmhouses 
were begun in the fall and completed dur- 
ing the early winter, a period when urban 
building is at its lowest. 

Planning ideas came principally from 
existing houses, local builders, neighbors, 
standard plan booklets, and magazines. 
One-fifth used no written plans, one-third 

* Throughout this summary, items are given in 
order of their importance or frequency. For a com- 
plete report on this study, see James W. Green, 
“The Farmhouse Building Process in North Caro- 
lina” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of North Carolina, 1953). One additional copy is 
on file in the Department of Rural Sociology at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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got local builders to draft plans, and one- 
third played the role of architect them- 
selves. 

Only ten farmers let a contract for the 
entire farmhouse. Two-thirds of the con- 
tracts let were for utilities, principally 
electric wiring. 

One-half used timber from their farms, 
which resulted in a mean net saving of 
$430. 

Relatives comprised one-third of the 
workers; neighbors, one-fifth; tenants, one- 
twentieth; and “others,” two-fifths. An av- 
erage of five to six persons worked with 
the farmer-builder. Only one in sixteen 
had a “house raising.” 

The mean cash cost of all farmhouses was 
$3,333; the estimated replacement cost, 
$4,926. As size of house increased, cost per 
unit of size increased. One-third overesti- 
mated cash building costs; one-half under- 
estimated them. Half of the financing came 
from savings of farm earnings, a fourth 
from loans, and a fourth from a combina- 
tion of nonfarm earnings, sales of real es- 
tate, and gifts. Private lenders were the 
largest source of credit, a reflection of the 
predominance of primary group relation- 
ships noted in all phases of farmhouse 
building. 

Significant differences were noted in al- 
most all phases of the building process 
when the families were grouped according 
to life-cycle stage and quality of the house 
constructed. 

The results of the study confirm the basic 
assumption underlying the research—name- 
ly, that the social organization of farmhouse 
building is markedly different from that of 
urban areas, owing to great differences in 
the various statuses of farm families, the 
multiplicity of roles assumed by farmers, 
the uniqueness of their conditions and 
means deriving from occupation and en- 
vironment, and the normative orientations 
and value systems which are peculiar to 
rural-farm culture. 


CORRELATION OF SCORES SECURED 
BY INTERVIEW WITH SCORES BASED 
ON OBSERVATION, FOR THE SEWELL 
FARM FAMILY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS SCALE 


by George A. Dalet 


A correlation of .894 (SE = .0314; PE = 
.0212; significant at the .01 level) was ob- 
tained between observed and reported 
Dept. of 


tBureau of Indian Service, Interior, 


Washington, D. C 
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scores on the Sewell Farm Family Socio- 
Economic Status Scale (Short Form). 

The method used was to score 151 homes 
of Indian families living on Pine Ridge 
Reservation, in South Dakota, according to 
replies given by the head of the household, 
using the short-form scale as an interview 
guide. 

A random sample of 50 homes was then 
chosen from this group and these homes 
were scored by a trained observer. From 
the 50 homes selected as a sample, 42 scores 
based on observation were secured. Six of 
the 50 homes originally selected were elim- 
inated from the final sample because of the 
families having moved into different homes; 
two families were absent and unavailable. 

The interview scores, with few excep- 
tions, were secured during November, De- 
cember, and January of 1950-51. The ob- 
served scores were secured during the fol- 
lowing March and April. The observer re- 
ported changes during this time interval 
which affected certain ‘items—e.g., births 
or deaths, purchase or sale of radio or car, 
etc. It appears, however, that these changes 
were not sufficient to affect greatly the av- 
erages of total scores. 

This relatively high correlation between 
scores based on interview statements and 
scores based on observation should be re- 
assuring to workers who may have experi- 
enced some doubt as to the validity of 
scores based on respondents’ reports. 


THE RELATION OF KINSHIP, 
EXCHANGING WORK, AND VISITING 
TO THE ADOPTION OF RECOM- 
MENDED FARM PRACTICES* 


by C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Colemant 


It has been hypothesized that the adop- 
tion of agricultural practices is in part a 
function of the farm operator’s primary- 
group memberships. The extent of this in- 
fluence presumably depends on the close- 
ness of the operator’s ties to these groups 
and on the extent to which farm practices 
are group-sanctioned. 

Previous findings in this area have been 
summarized as follows: 

The extent to which acceptance of 
farm practices is associated with pri- 
mary group loyalties is also unknown. 
Gross and Ryan find no significant asso- 
ciation of number of farnilies visited 
frequently with acceptance, although 


*The investigation reported in this paper is in 
connection with a project of the Kentucky Agri 
cultural Experiment Station and is published by 
permission of the director. 

tUniversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Wilkening did find that farm .—— 
giving six or more families as frequent 
associates had adopted a significantly 
larger number than those with fewer 
associates. ndence upon the neigh- 
borhood and kinship ties as indicated by 
attitudes with respect to visiting and 
exchange of work and other evidence of 
such dependence was also highly asso- 
ciated, negatively, with acceptance of 
eight improved practices.' 


Information that appears pertinent to 
this problem was obtained in a study in a 
Kentucky county in 1950. All farm oper- 
ators in thirteen neighborhoods were inter- 
viewed. Information was obtained as to the 
extent to which each of the 393 operators 
had tried and were following 21 recom- 
mended farm practices. The following 
questions were also asked: 


“What families in this community are 
close kin (first cousin or closer) to your 
family?” 

“What families in this community do 
you exchange work with?” 

“What families in this community do 
you and your family visit with?” 


For each respondent an adoption score 
was calculated. This score is the percent- 
age of applicable practices which the farm- 
er had adopted.? For example, if ten of 
the practices applied to the farm and the 
operator had adopted eight, his score was 
80. It was thus possible for the scores to 
range from 0 to 100. The actual range, 
however, was from 6 to 89. The percentage 
distribution of the 393 scores was as fol- 
lows: 


If the adoption of practices is in part a 
function of the operator’s primary-group 
memberships, there should be a relation- 
ship between the score of the operator and 
the scores of those he reported as kin, those 
he visited, and those with whom he ex- 
changed work. Though no information was 
obtained as to the extent to which farm 
practices are group-sanctioned, it was hy- 


' Sociological Research on the Diffusion and Adop- 
tion of New Farm Practices, report of the Subcom. 
mittee on the Diffusion and Adoption of New Farm 
Practices, The Rural Sociological Society. Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
(June, 1052), pp. 3-4. 

*“Adoption” was defined here as having tried 
the practice. 
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pothesized that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the respondents’ scores and 
the scores of those reported as associates. 
That is, it was hypothesized that farm op- 
erators whom respondents with low scores 
say they visit, exchange work with, and are 
kin to would have lower scores than the 
corresponding persons listed by respond- 
ents with high scores. 


TABLE 1. MEAN Practice-ApopTion SCORES 


or THose Reportep as Kin, THOSE VISITED, 
AND THOSE WITH WHOM WorK Was 
EXCHANGED, BY Score or RE- 
SPONDENTS REPORTING THEM 








Mean practice-adoption scores of: 





Those with 
whom work 
was 
exchanged® 


42.1 


30.0 
32.1 
38.6 
41.5 
55.7 
56.9 
59.2 


Score of 


respondents These 


reported 
as kin* 


Those 
visited* 





39.9 


30.5 
30.2 
36.7 
40.4 
50.6 
52.8 
59.9 


38.1 


27.8 
33.0 
36.6 
36.6 
52.3 
51.4 
54.0 


*Data were not available for all associates listed. 
Some were not farmers (so the practice data did 
not apply), and some of the farmers listed did not 
live in the areas studied. 

Many operators were listed as aesociates by sev- 
eral other operators. Each person is included, of 
course, in the table each time he is mentioned. For 
example, a given operator with a score of 40 may 
be listed by two respondents, one having a score of 
35 and the other having a score of 45. He is in- 
cluded each time. 














This hypothesis is supported by the Ken- 
tucky data. Table 1, in which the mean 
scores of associates are compared with the 
scores of those listing them, presents a part 
of the evidence. For those listed as kin, 
those visited, and those with whom work 
was exchanged, there is a direct relation- 
ship between the score and that of the 
respondents listing them. 

Three other tables, not shown here, com- 
pared the actual scores of respondents with 
the distributions of the scores of those list- 
ed as kin, those visited, and those with 
whom work was exchanged. Class inter- 
vals were the same as those in Table 1, for 
both respondents and the associates they 
listed. Though the sample was not a ran- 
dom one, chi-squares were computed for 
each of the distributions, and all were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Each of the tables 
showed a concentration of associates’ scores 
near the scores of those listing them, al- 
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though there was a wide range in the scores 
of associates reported by each category of 
respondents. 

The data may be summarized as follows: 
(1) In general, the higher the adoption rate 
of a farm operator, the higher are the adop- 
tion rates of most of his close associates in 
kin, visiting, and work-exchange groups. 
(2) Despite this general relationship, oper- 
ators at all levels of adoption report asso- 
ciates with a wide range of adoption rates. 
That is, while “high adopters” report more 
“high adopters” than “low adopters” as 
associates, they by no means report only 
“high adopters.” Some farmers with quite 
high adoption scores have some associates 
with very low scores. Conversely, while 
most of the close contacts of “low adopters” 
are with other “low adopters,” a number of 
their close associates are farmers with con- 
siderably higher adoption rates. 

These results were expected from the 
original hypothesis and are of some theo- 
retical interest in that they thus support 
the hypothesis that the adoption of farm 
practices is in part a function of the farm 
operator’s primary-group memberships. 
Their theoretical significance is limited, 
however, by the lack of information as to 
(1) the extent of the farmers’ dependence 
upon their various kin, visiting, and work- 
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exchange groups, and (2) the extent to 
which farm practices are sanctioned by 
these groups.’ Further and more refined 
analysis would also need to take into ac- 
count the effects of a farmer’s membership 
in groups with conflicting attitudes toward 
innovations. Suppose, for example, that 
the operator’s relatives, toward whom he 
feels certain ties and responsibilities, have 
a negative attitude toward innovations, and 
that the operator also has close ties to an- 
other group which places great emphasis on 
trying new practices. What are the types 
of response to these conflicting demands, 
and what conditions result in each? The 


wide range in the adoption scores of the 
associates reported by the farmers studied 
suggest that many of these operators may 
have been subjected to conflicting pressures. 
The data are inadequate for further analy- 
sis, however. 


*It might reasonably be hypothesized that (2) is 
largely dependent upon (1). That is, the more 
closely knit the group is and the more dependent 
the members are upon the group, the more exten- 
sive the controls of the group will be and thus the 
greater the likelihood of group sanctions extending 
to farm practices. 

* For a general discussion of some of these prob- 
lems arising from multiple group membership, see 
Edward 0. Moe, “Cooperative Extension Work in a 
Rural New York Community” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Cornell University, 191). 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
COMMUNITY RESEARCH: SOME 
PRELIMINARY CONS'DERATIONS 


by Roy C. Buckt 


Within the confines of Western prag- 
matism, a powerful cultural element, we 
are faced with the proposition that if some- 
thing works it is good. “Works” in this 
context means that it furthers the end of 
an applied interest. 

In attempts to strengthen the practical 
value of community research, the above 
observation takes on rather powerful sig- 
nificance. When is research practical? 
When it is necessary to, or at least facili- 
tates, the achievement of certain ends. The 
county commissioner who requests copies 
of rural sociology research publications be- 
cause they have “good stuff in them for 
speeches” sees a practical use. On the 
other hand, research assistants, field work- 
ers, clerks, and college professors see a 
practical side. Research is at once a living, 
a means to education, a consuming interest, 
and sometimes a hobby horse. 

Thus, practical application can be concep- 
tualized much the same as any other qual- 
ity in our culture. It is, in relation to any 
given value, differentially distributed in a 
population and may even take on funda- 
mentally different meanings depending up- 
on the perceptions operative. 


COMMUNITY RESEARCH IS USEFUL 


We are not without basis when we claim 
that rural community research has been 
helpful to rural sociologists. Numerous de- 
vices and collections of facts have made 
communication among them a little easier. 
However, there is not always agreement. 
What a community is remains one of the 
major questions in sociological research. 
Whether there is even a social grouping 
which can be properly termed a community 
is of major concern to some of us. To the 
outsider this may seem a bit of a predica- 
ment, and it may be; but it is a strong mo- 
tivating force for those who work in this 
area. Each is interested in producing a 
clearer picture of what exists “out there.” 
The specific purpose in mind seems to chan- 
nelize conceptual as well as empirical ac- 
tivity. Consequently, systems of knowledge 
grow which do not exactly coalesce. This 
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is not without merit so long as we view 
knowledge systems as data. 

The utility of science or any other ac- 
tivity depends a great deal upon the things 
to be accomplished. The ends are inherent 
in the means. Sometimes they are not very 
explicit, or they are narrowly conceived. 
As suggested above, we often do research 
for each other. This inward-facing em- 
phasis is necessary, but it needs an out- 
ward-facing complement. 

Specifically then, the question is: “How 
can the subject matter and method of soci- 
ology be transferred to the community in 
a way which will be useful in the solution 
of community problems?” Approaches to 
its answer will be developed through a 
series of hypotheses which follow. 


A CONCEPTUAL BASE FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 

Society’s goals and issues develop out of, 
and are supported and transmitted by, sys- 
tems of human relations. They constitute 
the nuclei around which people organize 
for maintenance as well as change. Thus 
the proposition is advanced that social sys- 
tems are the fundamental units for socio- 
logical study. Their internally shared im- 
agery of “reason for being” separates them 
analytically but not necessarily function- 
ally. Social systems may be bound togeth- 
er by consensual ties, which establish the 
necessary equilibriums for broad social in- 
tegration. Community organization may be 
regarded as a pattern of intersystem con- 
sensus and relationship. 

Are there community-wide ideas so 
clearly evident that their intersystem struc- 
ture can be identified? Or have people’s 
ideas as well as actions been organized 
along the lines of special interest to the 
extent that groups merely use each other 
for the maintenance and prosecution of 
their special ends? 

It may seem a digression, but the popu- 
lar pronouncement, “We are living in a 
complex society,” needs consideration in 
order to clear up some confusions about 
what is meant by social complexity as it 
relates to community life. Living together 
becomes complex when it is no longer clear 
what is expected of each other. To cir- 
cumvent this dilemma, people tend to clus- 
ter into systems of special interest. Con- 
sequently styles of life emerge where 
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groups may no longer feel at home in each 
other’s company. Lines of communication 
become limited. Strife and contentment be- 
come defined in terms of specific group va!- 
ues rather than broadly shared community 
values. People no longer consider them- 
selves members of a wider common whole. 
Group allegiances and boundaries develop 
which are not likely to be congruent with 
traditional community delimitation. Com- 
munity organization, as conceptualized, is 
at a minimum. 

The delimitation of community bound- 
aries is an integral aspect of the whole 
problem. The trade and service area tech- 
nique has been the one most frequently 
employed. Certainly it is convenient. Ques- 
tions are often raised, however, about the 
sociological significance of trade and serv- 
ice areas. It may be that effort should be 
directed toward making communities out 
of them. But would the resultant system 
maximize life satisfactions, given the pres- 
ent trends of the times? Here are some 
practical research questions. Designs for 
answers will need to stress a little more 
the action frame of reference. Emphasis 
has been on the search for social forms. 
Some have been found, but in the search 
the processes of goal realization have large- 
ly been neglected. 

Action assumes some disturbing elements 
which give it form. These may be manifest 
in discoveries, inventions, legislation, shifts 
in power, drought, war, and so on. The 
study of these elements as they give rise 
to action (social systems) should yield new 
insight into the nature of group process, 
which may be overlooked in the traditional 
framework where form was the first con- 
cern. Emphasis would be on the dynamics 
of social power and prestige in decision- 
making rather than on the “vessels” of 
such activity. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY IS NECESSARY 


Traditionally, the materials for organi- 
zation research (sometimes referred to as 
research in social participation) included a 
body of background information plus a 
measure of social participation. Factors 
such as age, sex, education, occupation, 
and tenure were related to the measure, 
and conclusions were drawn on the rela- 
tionship between the amount of participa- 
tion and the characteristics. From this, 
certain very important facts have been dis- 
covered. However, the approach has yield- 
ed little concerning group action. It was 
not really meant for this purpose. But this 
research often has to be interpreted in 
terms of action. This is a fundamental 
frustration. 
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The question of how people organize 
themselves to attain certain ends remains 
to be formulated for the application of 
precise research procedures. The theory is 
readily available. In fact a majority of the 
theoretical materials in sociology assume 
the essential action base of social groups. 
Sociological theory, in a sense, is not so far 
removed from action as research method— 
in many instances. 

One cannot justifiably say that persons in 
the age category 21 to 25 are a group at- 
taining a certain end, or those from 26 to 
35 are a group attaining another end. We 
find in actuality that social systems tend to 
cut across statistical categories. Differences 
within a system may be extremely diverse. 
There are three-generation families living 
under one roof. An infantry squad is het- 
erogeneous on many accounts. In either 
case, however, *!::re is a shared imagery 
operative to give the system unity. In 
either case there may be subsystems pres- 
ent. These may or may not coalesce with 
the larger pattern. 

Let us think in terms of a formal organi- 
zation and see how some of these consid- 
erations may apply. Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations are readily identifiable in the 
wider social process. That is, people gen- 


erally know whether or not they hold 


membership in them. Membership is for- 
malized. Bureaucratic tendencies are also 
evident. Thus, in the traditional sense, 
P.T.A.’s are easily identified. They have 
officers, dues, laws, beliefs, and a general 
ideology. But P.T.A.’s rarely act as social 
wholes. They are classifications for a con- 
figuration of action units, each of which 
is centered around some specific issue or 
goal. 

Suppose an objective within a specific 
P.T.A. is to add to the playground equip- 
ment at a primary school. We might begin 
by finding out who thinks this is a good 
project. Who are the leaders? Where is 
the opposition? Decision-making and es- 
sential strategy would also be considered. 
All the usual variables would be involved, 
but in a functional sense. We might con- 
sider a smaller project, such as buying a 
coffee maker to facilitate the serving of 
refreshment: at meetings. Who conceived 
the idea? What are the plans for raising the 
money? What segment of the group is in- 
volved? Here again we reconstruct the so- 
cial system necessary for goal realization. 
Of course they may never get the coffee 
maker. Failure can be studied also. 


A RENEWED CULTURAL EMPHASIS 


The sources of issues and goals need to 
be considered. In general, we say that 
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they are rooted in the culture. Thus, it is 
practical and important that researchers 
become familiar with the culture in which 
their investigations are taking place. There 
is a pressing need for cultural studies in or- 
der to bring ourselves up to date as to the 
base upon which action systems function. 


Broad cultural studies as well as ones 
more narrowly conceived need to be under- 
taken in order to understand the normative 
limits of social action. Though no socio- 
logical study functions outside a cultural 
framework, there is some indication that it 
is considered more or less the “given.” But 
even in the most elementary problems, that 
which is given needs to be understood in 
order to appreciate the solution as well as 
the sequence of events involved in arriving 
at it. 

Briefly, three methodological emphases 
have been suggested thus far, for com- 
munity research intended to have broader 
practical application: (1) a comprehensive 
statistical study of the locality and its peo- 
ple; (2) a summary of the prevailing issues 
or social problems which are current in the 
locality; and (3) a summary of the pre- 
vailing culture patterns. 


THE PRACTICAL RESEARCH PROBLEM 


To return to the playground-equipment 
example: We have fixed the problem with- 
in the social and cultural statistics of the 
community by showing relationships be- 
tween it and factors assumed to be rele- 
vant. The emphasis shifts now to how peo- 
ple organize into action systems toward 
realization of the objective. From the re- 
lationships previously established, certain 
predictions concerning the probable pat- 
terns of action can be attempted. These 
hypotheses lead in two directions: “watch- 
ful waiting” and experimentation. The lat- 
ter will be considered later. 

In a research problem designed to sys- 
tematize the activity undertaken in realiz- 
ing an objective, there needs to be special 
attention given to techniques and timing 
of observation. The participant-observer 
method would no doubt play a major role. 
This method needs to be fortified with 
measuring devices so that readings can be 
taken at strategic points in the sequence of 
events. Measures of power, cooperation, 
intensity of group cohesion, and many oth- 
er kinetic attributes would be necessary. 
Many of the existing techniques of socio- 
logical measurement might not be directly 
applicable, in that they are essentially de- 
signed to register in a highly generalized 
framework. Process measurement will need 
to consider “efficiency” factors. These have 
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to do with social forms and situations in 
which the attribute to be measured func- 
tions. Accurate quantification and its in- 
terpretation of dependent variables will 
depend a great deal upon the extent to 
which independent attributes are accounted 
for by standardization under a variety of 
circumstances.' 
CHANGE IS FUNDAMENTAL 

Again, how do we want people to use so- 
ciology? We want them to use it as an aid 
in understanding present and past pro- 
cesses of group life. We also want them 
to use it in planning for the future. Our 
efforts should contribute to making life a 
little more satisfying, a little more pleasant. 
Probably the most significant growing edge 
of sociology today deals with social change 
and how to induce and/or direct it. Spe- 
cifically, these types of problems need a 
great deal of theorizing and investigation: 
(1) How can attendance at meetings be in- 
creased? (2) How can school district re- 
organization and church union be effec- 
tively accomplished? (3) How can the 
number of farm families involved in a 
county extension program be increased? 
These are all problems in social change. 
Laymen claim that they are practical. 

Society, especially ours, is likely to ask 
“how” questions rather than “why” ques- 
tions. But implicit in the former is the lat- 
ter. In order to prevent the recurrence of 
a problem, we have to understand why it 
developed. A program of change cannot 
be outlined wholly on the knowledge of 
why something happened in the past. Hu- 
man relations are not so static or orderly. 
Situational differentials need to be contin- 
ually under study in order to transfer 
knowledge efficiently into action. 


THE SOCIOLOGIST’S ROLE 

In addition to their usual pursuits, many 
sociologists give talks and conduct short 
courses and conferences. Others are con- 
sultants and resource persons. Full-time 
extension activity is another recognized line 
of endeavor. In all these efforts the fun- 
damental question is: What alternative pro- 
cesses or what adjustments in present pro- 
cedures will likely lead to a more effective 
community life? 

Space does not permit further elaboration 
There have been several contributions to sociologi- 
cal iiterature which present in detail aspects of the 
methodology suggested For general background 
reading on this point of view, see Robert F. Bales, 
Interaction Process Analysia (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1950); Paul A. Miller, Com- 
munity Health Action (Fast Lansing, Mich.: Mich 
igan State College Press, 1953): and Darwin Cart 
wright and Alvin Zander, Group Dynamica (Pvan 
ston, Tll.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1953). 
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We all have ideas on how to get along 
with other people. So do the “butcher and 
the baker.” Because of our position as so- 
ciologists we often have opportunities to 
express ourselves on getting along with 
others. But it is frequently a highly inter- 
pretive and speculative type of expression. 
In expressing ourselves on local, day-to- 
day issues, our pronouncements are often a 
sort of synthesis of situation, fact, and per- 
sonal experience. Our recommendations 
are likely to be based not on probability 
but on what looks as if it ought to work. 
We are forced to become rather “arty” 
when called upon to contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems, and some of us are good 
at it! We are providing valuable informa- 
tion in many instances. But there is a very 
real need for testing our notions in a fairly 
rigorous manner. 

Some sociologists feel that we should 
turn more effort toward teaching people 
how to conduct the research necessary to 
solve their own problems. Thus the simpli- 
fication of research tools is stressed. Much 
of the so-called “background information” 
can probably be gathered by members of a 
community. The inventory of facts neces- 
sary to understand the situation is a logical 
task for the community or any group. We 
have to decide, however, just what infor- 
mation of this type we really need in order 
to go ahead with the problem. 

But it is doubtful that we can expect peo- 
ple to arrive at solutions to problems mere- 
ly by collecting facts. If they can, sociolo- 
gists certainly are wasting a lot of time 
doing things which any intelligent citizen 
might do. There is, however, some basis 
for ascribing therapeutic value to fact- 
finding activity. In fact, here is an area 
which needs more careful study than it has 
previously been thought to merit. 

There is more to community research 
than fact finding. There is the element of 
change. This is where the professional so- 
ciologist can operate most effectively, and 
where his time and effort can well be con- 
centrated. To the extent that he can ex- 
periment with human relations after he 
knows the facts of the case, he will be 
valuable to people in the way some appar- 
ently want him to be. 

But we need to educate people as well as 
ourselves to the idea of experimentation. 
We don’t have enough records of experi- 
mental trials to demonstrate that they 
won't work, or for that matter that they 
have been adequately tried. 

The technique of experiment is well out- 
lined and easily understood. But it is rig- 


orous and systematic. It necessitates a cer- 
tain amount of manipulation. While these 
premises are obstructive in the natural sci- 
ences, they become even more so in at- 
tempts to approach experimentation in 
human relations. To develop ways of re- 
ducing resistance to experimentation is in 
itself a basis for experiment. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF CATEGORIES 

Much community research has dealt with 
the classification of sociologically significant 
variables, as they are gleaned from indi- 
vidual participants in the social process. 
The frequency distribution is a popular de- 
vice for summarizing findings from these 
efforts. It is easily understood but it has 
limitations. This is especially evident 
when we are asked to interpret findings in 
light of a group situation. Frequency dis- 
tributions segment groups and restructure 
them into patterns of relationships where 
conclusions can be based only upon cate- 
gories of individuals. The social-group 
frame of reference is lost. Theory and re- 
search come to a parting of the ways. Here 
seems to be a very real problem in the 
practical application of community research. 

The social-group frame of reference is 
minimized in some instances because of 
sampling. Sampling and the subsequent 
frequency distribution summary combine to 
produce a frame of reference for prediction 
which is fundamentally different from that 
inherent in social theory. The group as a 
unit for study, and therefore the unit for 
predictive purposes, is lost in many re- 
searches. 

The rather common procedure outlined 
above is certainly not valueless. It has 
helped answer many questions. A large 
body of knowledge has accumulated 
through its use. It has set the stage for 
a group emphasis in research, through its 
essentially “inventory” method. We know 
what the relationships are. We can set 
about hypothetically combining them into 
action systems. 

SUMMARY 

In a word, the questions society would 
like sociologists to investigate are group- 
centered. To enhance the practical value 
of sociology, a methodology is needed 
which will permit groups to be the center 
not only of theoretical and applied interest, 
but also of research interest. Somehow we 
have to develop methodology which will 
make understandable the forces of group 
formation and dissolution in the process of 
day-to-day living. Advancement in this 
direction is evident. 
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Society in Action: A Study of Basic Social 
Processes. By Joyce O. Hertzler. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954. Pp. xii 
+ 452. $5.25. 


As the subtitle suggests, this book pro- 
poses to lead intermediate students to see 
society as “a vast going concern” enabling 
them to relate previous studies in other so- 
cial science fields, as well as in specialized 
areas of sociology, into perspective with 
the whole of societal operation. Such are 
the author’s intentions. 

“Sociological” (C. Wright Mills, Satur- 
day Review, May 1, 1954, pp. 22 et seq.) or 
“sociologistic” (Pitirim Sorokin, Contem- 
porary Sociological Theories, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1928, chap. VIII) sociology 
characterizes the approach, though neither 
in the whimsical vein of Mills nor in the 
theoretical tenor of Sorokin. There is a 
definite play on terminology, identification, 
and description, perhaps at the expense of 
interpretation. For example, a somewhat 
typical statement is, “Having now exam- 
ined the A B C’s of normalization and 
equilibration as they relate to the basic 
concept of social order ... Wwe may now 
proceed with the examination of the major 
categories of social processes . - 
316). 

Neither Ross, Tarde, Sumner, Durkheim, 
nor any German sociologist could illustrate 
“sociological” sociology more aptly than 
this quotation from the work at hand. 
However, Hertzler lifts this type of sociol- 
ogy to a higher level of objectivity than 
Mills anticipated in his recent article, or 
than the majority of German-American 
sociologists of the last 60 years prior to 
World War II found possible. The Hertz- 
lerian presentation seems to be derived 
from objective inductions to a far greater 
extent than characterized nearly all the 
early “masters of sociological sociology,” 
except Emile Durkheim. Most “-tion” and 
“al” sociology has had a hard time justify- 
ing its existence in sociological literature, 
not that it has not prospered by comparison 
with objective sociology. 

Society in Action ties rural sociology to 
sociology in general in a manner which 
shames all but a paltry few of the general 
textbook sociologists. This is consistent 
with the expressed purpose of the author. 
There is a short systematic outline of the 


field of comparative rural-urban sociology 
(pp. 28-36). Then, at numerous points in 
the text, appropriate parallelisms are 
drawn between folk-agrarian and complex 
societies in reference to the operation of 
various processes. Nowhere does the book 
make a cult of rural or any other special- 
ized sociology, although there is always a 
setting in which the subject may apply to 
rural society as much as to any other. By 
supplying additional illustrative material, 
and by making pertinent emendations of 
the textual matter, a resourceful instructor 
can use the book to good purposes as a 
supplement to his textbook in rural sociol- 
ogy classes. 

Hertzler would be the last person to in- 
sist that Society in Action adds anything 
new to existing knowledge in sociology. 
Its function is to transmute existing socio- 
logical knowledge into a form suitable for 
pedagogical purposes. He avoids all the 
“gimmicks” of the trade by eschewing 
lurid photographs, statistical tables and 
charts, and putative sociograms, in the in- 
terest of straightforward intellectual ap- 
peal. The book utilizes all historic ap- 
proaches to sociology, but invariably in a 
sociological frame of reference. It merci- 
fully spares the student the familiar apol- 
ogy for sociology as a science and the 
gratuitous parody on scientific method 
which characterizes almost innumerable 
texts of recent years. By classing it as “so- 
ciological” sociology one can enhance its 
value as a classroom device, which is its 
only reason for having been written. 


Oris Durant DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanica! College. 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. 
By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pom- 
eroy, Clyde E. Martin, and Paul H. 
Gebhard. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders and Company, 1953. Pp. 842. 
$8.00. 


Now that the first hue and cry that 
greeted the second Kinsey report has 
quieted somewhat, we can make a more 
objective appraisal. However, the first ex- 
cited reactions which clouded its appear- 
ance have a value for the social scientist, 
as evidence of the “public and private be- 
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havior” hypothesis. It was interesting, to 
this reviewer at least, to contrast the initial 
reactions to the two works. Even discount- 
ing the embarrassing press build-up for 
the second report, we must admit that the 
first report, with its titillating findings that 
92 per cent of the males had experienced 
pre-marital coitus and about half extra- 
marital coitus, created but little stir <om- 
pared with the current findings that 50 
per cent of the females had experienced 
pre-marital coitus and 26 per cent had ex- 
perienced extra-marital coitus. Few moral- 
ists rose to the defense of the male in 1948, 
but the pulpits and popular press thun- 
dered and screamed in 1953 that Kinsey 
had maligned the marriage altar and be- 
smirched the American home. The “double 
standard” is still part of our public moral- 
ity. 

Scientific reaction to the two works dif- 
fered, also. Critical appraisal of The 
Human Male was hesitant and timid; both 
its mass of data and the reputation of its 
senior author were impressive. With the 
intervening years the weaknesses in Kin- 
sey’s method had become more evident, and 
social scientists sharpened their pencils in 
preparation for The Human Female. The 
best review we have seen from the point 
of friendly criticism has been John Dol- 
lard’s in the Herald Tribune Book Review 
(September 13, 1953), with its subtitle, “A 
Strangely Flawed Masterpiece.” 

Rightly, the flaws are not in Kinsey’s 
findings but rather his method—primarily 
his sample selection. It is not weak because 
of its size, as some, including an emeritus 
Harvard professor, have claimed; 5,940 
women are not to be sneezed at, even in 
non-probability sampling. And his find- 
ings, for this array of females, are quite 
justified from his data. Extensions from 
this sample to all American women, let 
alone “the human female,” are to be made 
however only at the extender’s own risk. 
(See page 4 for Kinsey’s admission of this 
difficulty.) It is not a good sample even of 
American womanhood; there are far too 
few rural women, married women, lower- 
class women, grade-school women, and 
women from the West and South; con- 
versely, there are many too many city 
women, single women, middle- and upper- 
class women, college women, and women 
from the area north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. This basic and impor- 
tant flaw of selection was present also in 
his previous work, but could not be elimi- 
nated from the current one as both are 
parts of one long-range study, the pattern 
for which could not be radically modified. 
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The data were in part gathered simulta- 
neously. 

The reasons for this biased sample are 
roughly two: Kinsey, a biologist and origi- 
nally pretty ignorant of human culture, 
feared that if he drew a sample of the sort 
used by the better public opinion polls he 
would encounter too many refusals and 
complaints because of the intimate nature 
of the subject and the length of his inter- 
view; and, also, that if he allowed people 
to “volunteer” for interviews and then 
drew from among his volunteers a prob- 
ebility sample, it would be skewed toward 
sexually abnormal persons. Therefore, he 
tried to use the method which had earlier 
brought him scientific honor in the study 
of gall wasps. In these studies he had used 
every wasp member of a colony, not just 
single wasps caught at unrelated random. 

As it works out in his human sex stud- 
ies, he picks such “casual” groups as he 
can get entry to: fraternity houses, union 
locals, rooming houses, clubs, prisons—any 
group whose members come together for 
reasons assumed unrelated to sex. Such 
groups, ostensibly, have no more and no 
less of the sexually deviant than society 
itself. By getting interviews on sex with 
all the members, including the more eager 
and the more reluctant, he feels he has the 
“normal” personality in its true occurrence. 
In his first book he was truculent in his 
sureness of this point and in his confidence 
in the “100 per cent group” method over 
that of probability sampling, and freely 
made extensions to the “general U. S. pop- 
ulation.” In this second book he defends 
his method for the reasons given above; 
but he is quite candid in his admission of 
its faults, and more cautious in his exten- 
sion of his findings into the general popula- 
tion. 

This leads to a little speculation. We 
have implied that the use of his method on 
gall wasps was sound, but when used on 
humans is subject to question. Is it be- 
cause we know so much more about the 
manifold mutual influences between cul- 
tural components and human personalities 
that the weakness is visible to us? If so, 
a review of Kinsey’s wasp research, by an 
educated gall wasp, might be fascinating 
and devastating. The foundations of bio- 
logical science perhaps would be shaken 
to their footings. 

Let us turn for a moment to Kinsey's 
effect upon ethics and morals, about which 
the nonscientific world (including scientists 
out of their respective fields) seems quite 
concerned. Kinsey has been most unfairly 
attacked here, largely by persons who have 
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not read his books. He did, it is true, at 
first hold to the belief that sex is only “a 
normal biologic function,” that one form 
of sex release is as adequate as another, 
and that all forms are “normal.” This is, 
of course, true only when sexual acts are 
viewed in a vacuum with all cultural color- 
ings and values removed; and, in his ear- 
lier talks on the subject, Kinsey sometimes 
did come close to ridicule of such values in 
his expression of irritation at the effects 
of laws which, for example, make “wrong” 
and prohibit an act which a legal cere- 
mony—in five minutes or less—can make 
not only “right” but mandatory. He has 
tried to hold the use of “normal” and “ab- 
normal” to their medical-pathology mean- 
ing—conditions “which interfere with the 
physical well-being of a living body”; 
and he uses the terms strictly in these 
limited connotations. Most of his readers 
and listeners do not so limit their mean- 
ing, and Kinsey’s insistence upon the terms 
exposes him to needless misunderstandirs. 

Here is where he is naive. It can’t be 
done on the human level. A man long- 
trained in the social sciences would know 
better. He would know that few biologic 
functions are as shot through with law, 


custom, and aesthetics as are sexual func- 
tions on the human level—even in the most 


simple human _ societies. Moreover, he 
would know that these affect not only the 
quality and satisfactions of human coitus, 
but also its mechanical performance and 
biologic consequences (conception, for ex- 
ample, in some women seems related to 
the emotional state). 

Kinsey, in his second book, appears more 
aware of these cultural aspects of sex 
among humans than he was in his first 
book. He speaks at some length about 
them, feeling that they influence women in 
different and more extensive ways than 
they do men. At times he reads very much 
like the family sociologists he ridicules. 
He is maturing. It may be that by his 
third book he may even admit that man’s 
culture is as much a part of his human 
characteristics as is the size of his brain 
case; he may even go so far as to see that 
man’s culture definitely grows from and 
interacts with his biological organism, and 
that neither can be cleanly excised from 
the other by sociologist or biologist. When 
that time comes, we should welcome him as 
a distinguished sociologist who has “made 
the grade the hard way.” When that time 
comes, without greatly changing his opin- 
ions of negative and penalistic social re- 
straints, he will perhaps have learned 
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more acceptable ways of discussing them— 
ways that will not alienate his audience. 

For Kinsey is a man who should not be 
sold short. His secret schedule form is a 
contribution to the social research tool 
stock pile, and his 100-per-cent-group idea 
has merit in itself when its limitations are 
recognized. His analyses of the sexual be- 
havior and resultant problems of his men 
and women have great value for the so- 
ciologist, psychiatrist, clergyman, and jur- 
ist; for the things he has found do exist 
among a very large and important stratum 
of society. His books contain the strong- 
est possible evidence of cultural lag in law, 
religion, education, and “public” custom. 
And, shortly, some of the leaders in those 
fields will do well to suggest some things 
to be done about it. 

The Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male has one revelation of interest to the 
rural sociologist in particular: Whereas 
his male study showed significant differ- 
ences of sexual behavior between rural 
and urban men, the current report indi- 
cates little difference between rural and 
urban women. The quite small differences 
are those of slightly less masturbation and, 
after age 20, slightly less pre-marital coitus 
on the part of rural women. This lack of 
difference may be the result of the general 
custom of keeping girls more “within the 
house” than boys, thus limiting the effects 
of outside environments. 


WILLIAM G. MATHER. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Research Methods in the Behavioral 
Sciences. Edited by Leon Festinger 
and Daniel Katz. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 660. 
$5.90. 


In recent years there have been rapid 
developments in research techniques and 
approaches for the study of human social 
behavior. The growth and improvement of 
these techniques has been hastened by the 
appearance of large social science research 
organizations in government, in business, 
and in several of the larger universities in 
the United States. These organizations 
have tended to specialize to some extent 
on either national or local problems and 
have worked out survey or field techniques 
appropriate to the dominant focus of their 
research interests. In addition, several lab- 
oratories for the experimental study of 
human social behavior have appeared, as 
well as a few research groups whose pre- 
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occupation is with field experiments. These 
researchers have emphasized the develop- 
ment of the particular techniques appro- 
priate for experimental laboratory or field 
studies. 

The pressure to get on with both basic 
and applied research, the necessarily tenta- 
tive nature of the techniques being de- 
veloped, the broad differences in initial 
training and experience of research work- 
ers, and the lack of opportunity for com- 
munication between research specialists 
have resulted in something of a “paper 
curtain” being drawn between social be- 
havior researchers whose professional sub- 
ject-matter affiliations and research ap- 
proaches differ. This problem is now be- 
ing alleviated somewhat by the fact that 
researchers of various methodological per- 
suasions are beginning to attempt codifica- 
tion of their techniques, and in a few places 
are actually working together on prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

Certainly one of the outstanding devel- 
opments of this kind has taken place, in 
the period since World War II, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the establishment 
of the Social Science Research Institute 
and its component research centers: the 


Survey Research Center and the Center for 


Research in Group Dynamics, under the 
guidance of Rensis Likert. 

It is out of this environment that the 
book under review came. Each of its nine- 
teen authors has had intimate connection 
with the program of the Social Science 
Research Institute. Most of them are 
major participants in its activities, and 
while each is to a very real extent a spe- 
cialist in his own right, each has a good 
understanding of the special skills and 
techniques of the other. This is clearly re- 
flected in the attention given in the sepa- 
rate chapters not only to the special ad- 
vantages and limitations of the technique 
under discussion for particular classes of 
problems but also to the usefulness of 
other techniques and approaches for these 
problems. Because of this and because of 
the excellent editorial job of Festinger and 
Katz, the chapters which comprise this 
book have an evenness of treatment—and 
at a high level—that is rarely achieved in 
a volume of this kind. 

The book opens with a brief introduction 
by T. M. Newcomb, followed by four chap- 
ters on research settings. These are: “The 
Sample Survey” by Angus Campbell and 
George Katona; “Field Studies” by Daniel 
Katz; “Experiments in Field Settings” by 
J. R. P. French, Jr.; and “Laboratory Ex- 
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periments” by Leslie Kish. This is fol- 
lowed by four chapters on data collection: 
“Problems of Objective Observation” by 
Helen Peak; “The Use of Documents, Rec- 
ords, Census Materials and Indices” by 
Robert C. Angell and Ronald Friedman; 
“The Collection of Data by Interviewing” 
by Charles F. Carmel and Robert L. Kahn; 
and “Observation of Group Behavior” by 
Roger W. Heyns and Alvin F. Zander. Next 
are three chapters on the analysis of data: 
“Analysis of Qualitative Material” by Dor- 
win Cartwright; “Theory and Methods of 
Social Measurements” by Clyde H. 
Coombs; and “Distribution-Free Statisti- 
cal Methods and the Concept of Power 
Efficiency” by Keith Smith. The book 
closes with a chapter on “The Utilization 
of Social Sciences” by Rensis Likert and 
Ronald Lippitt. 

It would be difficult to assess the com- 
parative merit of the separate chapters: In 
the opinion of the reviewer, French's chap- 
ter on field experiments, Festinger’s chap- 
ter on laboratory experiments, Helen 
Peak’s chapter on problems of objective 
observation, Heyns and Zander’s chapter 
on the observation of group behavior, and 
Smith’s chapter on distribution-free statis- 
tics give outstanding treatment of subjects 
to which rural sociologists usually are not 
exposed in their graduate training. The 
reviewer recommends the whole book as 
the best single volume yet to appear on 
methods for the scientific study of social 
behavior. 

Wo. H. SEWELL. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Statistical Methods in Experimentation: 
An Introduction. By Oliver L. Lacey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xi + 249. $4.50. 


Two secondary purposes characterize 
this textbook. Written for elementary 
courses in the statistical methods of the be- 
havior sciences, the author has attempted 
(a) to integrate the logic of the experi- 
mental method with its statistical tools and 
(b) to take away the pain and panic which 
students frequently have or anticipate in 
statistics courses. Both aims are commend- 
able, provided they can be accomplished 
without interfering with the important 
business at hand—the transmission of 
knowledge about statistics. 

It needs to be said immediately, then, 
that the second subsidiary aim conflicts 
with that important business. It is easy to 
get the impression of this conflict through- 
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out the book. At one point it seems to be 
addressed to students who have had only 
“Grade VIII arithmetic,” at the next to stu- 
dents with “one semester of college alge- 
bra” and sometimes, hopefully, to those 
students with “a working knowledge of 
elementary calculus.” It would seem that 
good intentions alone cannot remove the 
pain from statistics, that only an adequate 
mathematical preparation can really do so, 
for the result here is an uneven and some- 
times circuitous presentation. 

Another consequence of the conflict is 
also present: The coverage of the various 
elementary statistics is so restricted that it 
is doubtful whether, as the author claims, 
the student “will be able to read and 
understand over 80 per cent of the experi- 
mental articles in [his] field.” 

Briefly, the author must be complimented 
upon his goals and questioned as to his 
attainment of them. 

J. C. Gr-curist. 


Department of Psychology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


World Population and Production. By W. 
S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 


Fund, 1953. Pp. lxxi + 1268. $12.00. 


In the words of the authors, “the purpose 
of this volume together with the second 
volume which will be issued by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund in 1954, is to outline 
world economic forces and trends in our 
present fateful era in which modern mech- 
anized civilization is spreading over the 
world and becoming universal. The out- 
look is worldwide. The authors seek to 
present a picture of the entire globe of 
which every country and every one of us 
humans is a part.” 

The second volume will be coming out 
shortly. This review deals only with the 
first volume, World Population and Pro- 
duction. The book is divided into five 
parts. Part One, “Man and His Environ- 
ment,” contains a survey of human re- 
sources with such topics as population in 
its world setting; race, age, and sex; mi- 
gration; immigration policy; urbanization; 
vitality statistics and death patterns, as 
well as some projections of future world 
population. 

Part Two, “World Needs and Resources,” 
is a survey of the basic factors that deal 
with standards of living, natural and 
human resources, income, and economic 
patterns of development in different areas 
of the world. 

Part Three, “Agriculture,” examines the 
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role of agriculture in the world economy, 
the distribution of cultivatable lands, type 
of farming, production, food crops, fibers 
and other technical crops, livestock and 
animal production, forestry, and fishing. 

Part Four, “Energy and Mining,” dis- 
cusses the problems of the extractive in- 
dustries and gives an over-all survey of 
the general economic patterns of energy in 
the world. It covers mining, nonmetallic 
minerals, fuels, petroleum and natural gas, 
amount of energy, and patterns of energy 
consumption in the various countries of 
the world. 

Part Five, “Manufacturers,” gives a sur- 
vey of manufacturing and handicrafts in 
the world economy, with a picture for 
each nation. The main branches of manu- 
facturing are examined—such as the food, 
drink, textile, iron and steel, machinery, 
transportation, and chemical industries. 

It is well to recognize that in any text 
such as this, which uses world statistics 
for individual countries, there is much to 
be desired in terms of reliability and com- 
parability of data. This applies not just 
to population data but, for that matter, to 
all types of data used in such a book. The 
euthors warn the reader to be aware of the 
fact that figures differ from one another in 
concept, in methods of computation, and 
in the exact time period to which they re- 
fer, and therefore should be used with 
caution. 

They state that the precise figures should 
not be taken too seriously since most of 
the data have a considerable margin of 
error. If this is true, then one could raise 
a serious question as to whether one ought 
to draw many conclusions from the data 
presented. 


It probably would have been much bet- 
ter to place the section entitled “Statis- 
tical and Tabular Methods” as well as the 
one entitled “World Totals and Averages” 
at the beginning of Part One, rather than 
in the introduction, and to have had these 
in bold print. The authors must surely 
recognize that, even though they have tried 
to prevent misuse of these statistics, many 
people will go ahead and give credence to 
them by simply omitting a careful reading 
of the introduction. This reviewer does 
agree with their statement that, “despite 
these limitations in international statistics, 
they are the only available tool for quan- 
titative appraisal of the divergent trend in 
world affairs—indeed the cornerstone of 
any exploration in the field of world econ- 
omy.” The reviewer’s statements should 
not be interpreted to mean that these sta- 
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tistics should not be used, but only that 
they should be used with extreme caution. 

This is a very useful text, and it should 
be in the library of any rural sociologist 
or other social scientist. It does give a 
complete analysis of the human and nat- 
ural resources of the world. For this rea- 
son alone it is a valuable asset to the lit- 
erature and can be of real use in classroom 
as well as in research endeavors. 


DoucLtas G. MARSHALL. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin 


County and Regional Library Development. 
By Gretchen K. Schenk. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1954. 
Pp. 251. $5.25. 


This handbook of a modern integrated 
rural-urban library service begins auspi- 
ciously: “After standing in the wings for 
more than half a century while the drama 
of library development moved forward 
through various phases of progress, the 
idea of utilizing large county and regional 
areas for library service is finally receiv- 
ing the spotlight of full professional recog- 
nition and the right to be heard.” 

The study is directed toward the profes- 
sional librarian and the intelligent layman; 
but considerable emphasis is placed also 
upon the growing cooperation between 
rural sociologists and librarians, particu- 
larly in the field of community analysis 
and organization. This reviewer is glad to 
see an expert librarian unafraid of socio- 
logical concepts which proved a stumbling 
block to earlier attempts at mutual confer- 
encing. 

The book moves logically and smoothly 
through sections on governmental, organi- 
zational, and community patterns affecting 
library service, to practical considerations 
of centralized technical processing, bookmo- 
bile and special services, and personnel and 
public relations. The field has long needed 
such a comprehensive treatment of the only 
library form which can adequately meet the 
needs of rural people and small communi- 
ties, and the author is eminently qualified 
to present the material. A wide variety of 
experience from the TVA library program 
and from many county and regional sys- 
tems in Vermont, Delaware, New York, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Louisiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and other states is used to support the 
central thesis. Any community consider- 
ing a broadening and deepening of its li- 
brary service can hardly afford to neglect 
this study. 
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However, the valuable material in the 
study could have been considerably en- 
hanced if it had been presented more real- 
istically within the setting of our times. 
The library movement is faced today with 
the challenge of the easy-to-communicate 
new techniques of video, radio, movies, 
and drug-store literature. Numerous stud- 
ies point to less serious reading by Amer- 
icans than thirty years ago, and we com- 
pare poorly in this respect with other 
democratic countries. 

Another challenge to the readers comes 
from those in our society who see in the 
many books on our library shelves a 
threat to our dependent minds. One state 
has found the story of Robin Hood to be 
subversive. Another has passed a statute 
which could have the effect of banning 
books by two presidents of the United 
States and such authors as Francis Mc- 
Mahon or Harold Ickes. 

Admittedly, the author could answer 
that this kind of larger reference is not 
congruent with the stated objectives of the 
volume (and the reviewer well knows 
Gretchen Schenk to be on the side of the 
angels), but we wonder if this wider per- 
spective is not inherently tied up with any 


development of education today, adult or 
juvenile, formal or informal. 


Joun R. Barton. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin 


The Community School and the Interme- 
diate Unit. Edited by Robert M. Isen- 
berg. Yearbook 1954, Department of 
Rural Education, National Education 
Association. Pp. 259. Cloth $3.00, paper 
$2.50. 


“The thesis of this yearbook is that the 
community school is the most important 
unit of school operation. The effort and 
activities of the intermediate unit and the 
state education department should be such 
that the ability of the community schools 
to reach their objectives is increased.” 

The community school is described as 
ene in which the interrelationships of the 
school and community are reciprocal, the 
school accepting an obligation to contribute 
to general community improvement. As 
emphasis shifts from the number of pupils 
to the natural sociological community, the 
trend toward larger and larger reorgan- 
ized school districts will probably be 
checked. Many, possibly most, rural com- 
munity schools will be too small and too 
limited in resources to furnish by them- 
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selves all the facilities and services asked 
of the schools today. Only through com- 
bined efforts may these expectations be 
realized, and to facilitate this the Yearbook 
Committee advocates the use of an inter- 
mediate unit. 

Each state is a separate unit of school 
administration. Thirty-four states now 
have intermediate units, county or district, 
serving as channels of communication and 
service between the state and local units. 
Besides these there are the twelve South- 
eastern States, where the county or parish 
is the local unit of administration. In the 
remaining two states, Nevada and Dela- 
ware, the state agencies work directly with 
the local schools. Originally the interme- 
diate unit had primarily a clerical respon- 
sibility. Imaginative professional leader- 
ship on the part of some superintendents, 
seldom reinforced legally, is shifting the 
emphasis from authority to service. 

The community school as envisioned is 
not yet the prevailing type; nor is the in- 
termediate unit as envisioned the prevailing 
type. But the push from professional rural 
educators and the demands from the rural 
public are giving impetus to their realiza- 
tion. 


Some readers will quarrel with the de- 
gree of leadership advocated on the part 
of the county superintendent to be exerted 
directly with the general public and the 
local school boards, lest it undermine the 


superintendents who 
are closest to the people. In the plea that 
intermediate units be granted taxing 
power, the statement that in most cases 
the state administrative unit is fiscally in- 
dependent is to be challenged. Existing in- 
termediate units are accepted as likely to 
continue, with any changes in boundaries 
or functions to be made gradually. Yet, 
New York State is cited as the shining 
example in which intermediate units have 
been cut in number from 181 to 65, with 
usual political boundaries being ignored. 
For many years in the school district re- 
organization movement, little thought was 
given the sociological community, as 
though schools existed independent of 
their social setting. Can the intermediate 
unit any better afford to ignore the po- 
litical unit from which rural people are 
accustomed to receive many services than 
could the reorganization of school district 
movement afford to ignore the sociological 
community? 

The yearbook contains a wealth of illus- 
trations of services, one or more of which 
are now being given by individual interme- 


community school 
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diate units; also it calls attention to needs 
yet to be met. 


Wm. McKINLEY RosBINSON. 


Department of Rural Life and Education, 
Western Michigan College of Education. 


Statistical Yearbook—1953. By the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 578. Cloth $7.50, paper $6.00. 


This is the fifth and most comprehensive 
issue of the Statistical Yearbook. One hun- 
dred and eighty-two tables are presented, 
covering the following general subjects: 
demographic characteristics of the popula- 
tion; manpower employed; agricultural 
production; fish and forest products; man- 
ufacturing and industrial production; min- 
ing and quarrying; fuel production and 
consumption; raw material consumption; 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties; foreign trade statistics; wages, prices, 
and national income; public and private fi- 
nance; social statistics; and education and 
mass communications. 

Any lack of exact comparability in the 
data from year to year and country to 
country is indicated in extensive footnotes 
accompanying each table. 

This rather immense compilation of sta- 
tistical materials in easily handled tables 
enables the social scientist to make more 
detailed comparisons of the characteristics 
of various countries or political entities of 
the world than has ever before been pos- 
sible. 

The number of political entities repre- 
sented in each table in this yearbook was 
determined by the quantity and quality of 
data collected and submitted to the Sta- 
tistical Office by cooperating governments. 
Any criticism of the accuracy of the data 
must generally be directed toward individ- 
ual governments rather than toward the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. 
More systematic efforts to collect demo- 
graphic, social, and economic data on the 
national level, following uniform proce- 
dures and categories, will simplify the task 
of the United Nations and increase com- 
parability of the data from country to 
country. The end result will be an even 
more comprehensive Statistical Yearbook, 
providing a basis for sounder international 
planning and development projects. 


LyLe W. SHANNON. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin, 
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Turrialba, Social Systems and the Intro- 
duction of Change. Edited by Charles 
P. Loomis et al. Glencoe, Ill: The 
Free Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 288. 


The canton of Turrialba, Costa Rica, is 
e field laboratory for the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology of Michigan 
State College in the same way that the de- 
partments of rural sociology in some other 
universities have used a certain county as 
a laboratory—Cornell has its Oneida 
County, Wisconsin its Dane County, Mis- 
souri its Van Buren County, anc North 
Carolina State its Wake County. In addi- 
tion, not unlike the role of the laboratory 
counties in the states named, the canton 
provides an opportunity for the senior edi- 
tor of Turrialba (Loomis) to attempt an 
application of his sociological theories, as 
set forth in his and Beegle’s Rural Social 
Systems. 

The study is interdisciplinary in char- 
acter; that is, men trained in different 
fields—including sociology, anthropology, 
economics, geography, medicine, and others 
—aim their efforts toward one goal. That 
goal is to describe the social systems which 
make up the Turrialba society and to ar- 
ticulate the strategy of social change, so 


that an agency or program oriented toward 


change may know how to achieve its 
avowed aims. Thus, fifteen or more special- 
ists address themselves to as many sys- 
tems; these include the informal, economic, 
health, religious, educational, extension, 
and political systems. Since, by definition, 
social systems structure units of social re- 
lationships, certain segments remain to be 
treated outside the main rubric, such as 
“Status and Communication,” “Demog- 
raphy,” “Ecology,” and “Levels of Living.” 
The report serves a valuable purpose at 
this time when the American people—or, 
more correctly, their leaders—are in the 
heyday of expending taxpayers’ resources 
to extol the superiority of our technology. 
While other current monographs are devoted 
to the evaluation of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams, Turrialba is focused principally 
toward a description of the processes of 
change themselves and the strategy of the 
“change agent” to induce such change. 
Some of the chapters are written by 
graduate students from the department at 
Michigan State, in some cases after only 
short periods of stay in Turrialba; whereas 
other chapters are written by employees 
(change agents) of the “systems” de- 
scribed. This results in a monograph con- 
taining information at several levels. 
While the agents are able to give a very 
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detailed description of the structure of 
their respective agencies or “systems,” the 
graduate student social scientists, despite 
shorter stays in the canton, address them- 
selves sometimes more keenly to the pro- 
cesses and strategy of change. 

The concluding chapter contains a se- 
ries of interesting hypotheses which might 
stimulate further research in Latin Amer- 
ica. Excellent base maps were prepared for 
the project, but their effectiveness is com- 
pletely lost in the published result because 
an excess of detail was reduced to a non- 
readable size. 

One cannot help wishing that some of 
the talent in the study could have worked 
part of the time in other cantons in Costa 
Rica, so as to give the reader some idea of 
the representativeness of Turrialba. Also, 
over a period of ten years much effort has 
been spent by international and national 
agencies in the preparation and execution 
of programs in the county studied. One 
wonders what indigenous conditions are to 
be encountered in other counties and what 
strategies may be necessary to effectuate 
change among Latin-Americans living 
under more natural conditions. 


Georce W. HI. 


Departamento de Sociologia y Antropologta 


Cultural, 
Universidad Central de Venezuela, Caracas, 


The Economic and Social Development of 
Libya. (UN Pub. Sales No. 1953, 
II-H-B.) By Benjamin Higgins. New 
York: United Nations (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, distributor), 1953. Pp. 
170 (mult.). $1.75. 


This publication outlines a “United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Programme” for 
Libya under a basic agreement between the 
United Nations and various governments 
acting as administrative powers for Libya. 
It proposes “a system in which prosperity 
and development is the security and guar- 
antee for the personality and well-being of 
all,” the first phase of which is “to make 
agriculture a more remunerative and at- 
tractive occupation.” Ultimately, the ob- 
jective is to achieve for Libya higher 
“standards of living,” and “social welfare 
end culture,” so that she can command re- 
spect as a member of the United Nations. 
To this end the bulletin analyzes the total 
economy of Libya in twenty-three chapters 
dealing with economic problems, techno- 
logical organization, and resources; social 
problems relating to housing, labor, health, 
social security, and education; and, finally, 
goals and a recommended budget. 
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Lack of competent skills in labor, in 
private business management, and in gov- 
ernment at all levels leads to extraordi- 
nary deficits, which are met only by for- 
eign grants-in-aid and military expendi- 
tures. The human skills of Libya comprise 
its single untapped resource, and lack of 
know-how is a leading factor in making it 
a chronic debtor country. The skills which 
have been cultivated are those befitting a 
pastoral economy. Even coastal and fluvial 
fishing is somewhat primitive. Mineral re- 
sources are either scarce or inferior in 
grade. Consumer purchasing power is too 
feeble to support markets, while productiv- 
ity is too low to increase the returns to 
labor. The circle is vicious. Hence, it ap- 
pears that an extensive and an intensive 
education of the people in such fields as 
vocational agriculture and the practical 
arts and crafts is an imperative beginning 
point. 

An appraisal of such a publication as this 
is likely to be an unrewarding task. Repre- 
senting, as it does, a master planning proj- 
ect of national proportions, it cannot hope 
to see all its dreams come to pass inside 
a human lifetime. Thus, a periodic re- 


vamping of the program undoubtedly will 


be necessary. Perhaps the goals may often 
stand in need of redefinition. In its pres- 
ent stage, the bulletin has little academic 
value, unless it be to institutional econo- 
mists. 

It may disappoint some rural sociologists 
that, while the budget calls for experts on 
about everything from esparto grass to a 
deputy general manager of the Libyan 
agency—and even a child psychologist—no 
mention is made of rural sociologists at any 
time, past or future. It might be a good 
idea if the agency promoting this plan 
would read Edward C. Banfield’s Govern- 
ment Project (Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1951) wherein is described a gran- 
diose effort which failed—at the height of 
its business success—largely from a passive 
eoncern for the human factors involved. 
This has been a common shortcoming of 
most of the programs for the salvation of 
so-called “backward countries.” Yet, with 
any miscalculations which later may be- 
come apparent, this bulletin is an earnest 
inquiry into the basic problems of a coun- 
try and an equally earnest proposal for 
their solution, as interpreted from an eco- 
romic viewpoint. 


Otrs Durant DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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Land Problems and Policies. By V. Web- 
ster Johnson and Raleigh Barlowe. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi + 422. $6.50. 


Ely and Wehrwein climaxed their pro- 
fessional careers with a land economics 
textbook in 1940. Gradually, the work of 
the mentors took on the habiliments of 
privileged material, with subsequent au- 
thors lifting generous chunks of it for re- 
issue in variously modified forms. The di- 
mensions of the borrowings—and the care 
taken with acknowledgments — varied 
roughly with the enterprise of the bor- 
rower. At times this gentle buccaneering 
all but shunted Jean La Fitte back to the 
Piggy Bank League. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to note an at- 
tempt at original work in this field. Where 
credit is due, Webster Johnson and Raleigh 
Barlowe have given it. They specify in 
particular their indebtedness to L. C. 
Gray, whose unpublished notes provided 
the backdrop for the analysis and, prob- 
ably, the actual decision to write the book. 
It is “ . . . concerned primarily with land 
problems and policies rather than with the 
theoretical framework of land economics.” 
Development of conventional economic 
principles is sacrificed to some extent in 
favor of emphasis on institutional controls 
and powers which, in the view of the 
authors, comprise the meat and bones of 
their subject. 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, the first 
eleven chapters are compounded mainly of 
orthodox textbook material. Following the 
customary orgy of definitions in chapter }, 
there ensues a history of land policy de- 
velopment and a restatement of principles 
and data covering the features of land 
utilization, evaluation, conservation, devel- 
opment, and tenure. A chapter on the 
world’s population reviews the prospects 
for survival in the face of an accelerating 
man-land ratio and concludes that our 
chances are pretty good. Within the United 
States, Ray Christensen’s valuable USDA 
Technical Bulletin 963 is cited to indicate 
the approximate scope of adjustments re- 
quired to meet the changing dietary habits 
of a growing native population. 

Much of the substantive contribution of 
the book comes in the last 100 pages under 
the headings of institutional arrangements, 
jand-resource planning, and land reform. 
The last chapter introduces a topic as new 
in agriculture as the large-scale technical 
assistance programs in foreign countries on 
which it is based. All four final chapters 
are characteristic of a point of view long 
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identified with the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its essence is a positive faith in man’s 
capacity to use and adjust the instruments 
of his own creation. These instruments are 
economic, social, and political institutions; 
the process is group action, democratically 
conceived and executed. 

The foundation of the group process— 
as it affects land use, occupancy, and ten- 
ure—rests, so the authors believe, on the 
property concept. Thus the law and its 
administration are basic to a genuine 
understanding of the character of land 
economics. The analysis of the relevant 
legal framework presented in this book is 
at once concise and comprehensive. Ignor- 
ing the semantic disrepute into which 
certain terms have fallen in recent years, 
Johnson and Barlowe defend planning of 
land-resource use as a necessary function 
of government in a mature civilization. 
Planning in a democracy, they say, is 
simply “a problem in values” which re- 
quires “consideration of the ends and 
means involved in the attainment of social- 
ly desirable goals.” The chief safeguard 
against oppressive centralization in the 
planning process, as M. L. Wilson has said, 
is “an extended and broadened educational 


system” that prepares citizens for effective 


participation in policy-making. County 
land-use planning, conservation programs, 
rural public works, and river-basin de- 
velopment are among the illustrations pre- 
sented of land-resource planning to which 
the federal government has contributed. 

Land Problems and Policies is thought- 
fully and intelligently written. As no 
other textbook in the field has done, it sup- 
plants and updates the Ely-Wehrwein 
“bible.” Yet it is not without faults, some 
of them serious for classroom use. For one 
thing, it is doubtful whether this book 
can be used to good advantage, as claimed, 
by undergraduate students. An excessive 
regional orientation, such as the midwest- 
ern emphasis in the chapter on land ten- 
ure, detracts from a few of the topics. For 
reference purposes, an inadequate table 
cf contents plus obscure subheadings 
throughout the book are only partially 
offset by a useful chapter-by-chapter bib- 
liography in the index. 

Joe R. MOTHERAL. 

Production Economics Research Branch, 


Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


A Century of Georgia Agriculture, 1850- 
1950. By Willard Range. Athens, Ga.: 
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University of Georgia Press, 1954. Pp. 
ix + 333. $5.00. 


This is a well-written and excellently 
documented study of Georgian agriculture 
during the crucial 100-year span between 
1850 and 1950, during which a once flour- 
ishing agricultural system collapsed to be 
replaced by another, still slowly and pain- 
fully evolving toward economic maturity. 
Although the present work is a popularly 
written historical account of the major 
economic developments taking place in the 
agriculture of the state during this period, 
it gives adequate emphasis to the political, 
demographic, and social forces that molded 
the patterns of agricultural life. It has 
much to offer to the sociologist interested 
in the problems of regionalism, social 
change, and agricultural economics. 

The book is divided into three parts and 
fifteen chapters. Part One, “The End of the 
Golden Age,” describes the prosperous 
ante-bellum agricultural system that in 
the 1850’s placed Georgia among the richer 
states of the union, the impact and dislo- 
cations of war and inflation, and the devas- 
tation wrought by invasion, loss of capital, 
and the end of slavery. Chapter I, describ- 
ing the natural regions of the state, the so- 
cial structure of its pre-Civil War popula- 
tion, and the growing interest of that 
period in scientific agriculture, is especial- 
ly illuminating. 

Part Two, “The Long Depression, 1865- 
1900,” portrays the evolution of a new 
system of labor-management relations, the 
failure to diversify crops, the growing 
poverty of the rural population, and finally 
the agrarian revolt toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. The author’s analysis 
of the causes of the failure of this protest 
movement in Georgia is especially good. 
In fact, the entire section could be read 
with profit by technicians and others in- 
terested in introducing new techniques into 
the agricultural practices of rural popula- 
tions over the world, as it vividly describes 
the difficulties of overcoming inertia, ignor- 
ance, and resentment to change that handi- 
capped those trying to convert rural Geor- 
gians to better and newer methods of farm- 
ing. 

Part Three, “The Revolutionary New 
Century, 1900-1950,” vividly delineates the 
revolution in rural life that has taken 
place in Georgia since 1900. The realiza- 
tion of crop diversification, the solution of 
narketing problems, the development of 
agricultural extension and other rural edu- 
cational methods, the formation of a better 
credit system, mechanization, and _ the 
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weakening of the tenant system are indic- 
ative of the growing strength of modern 
Georgia agriculture. 


CiarK S. KNOWLTON. 


Seclal Science Division, 
Georgia Teachers College. 


Educational Sociology (2nd ed.). By Fran- 
cis J. Brown. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii + 677. $5.00. 


This is a new and expanded edition of a 
book designed as a basic text for college 
courses in the field traditionally known as 
educational sociology. The plan of organi- 
zation is the same as that in the 1947 edi- 
tion: Part I, “Why Educational Sociology?” 
Part II, “Individual-Group Interaction,” 
Part III, “Agencies of Person-Group Inter- 
action,” and Part IV, “Outcomes of In- 
dividual-Group Interaction.” The range of 
topics represented in chapter headings re- 
mains unchanged except that a chapter has 
been added dealing with the role of the 
church as an institution. 

It is obvious that the author regards edu- 
cation as one of the most fruitful areas 
for the application of the science of so- 
ciology. He views the subject matter of 
educational sociology as an integration of 
the knowledge available in the fields of 
education and sociology: “Educational so- 
ciology utilizes all that has been learned 
in both fields but joins them ina new 
science by applying sociological principles 
to the whole process of education, includ- 
ing subject matter and activities, method, 
school organization, and measurement” (p. 
39). Further, the area of educational so- 
ciology is viewed as the entire process of 
socialization of the individual: “It [educa- 
tional sociology) is concerned not only 
with the specific educational agency—the 
school—but includes such agencies as the 
family, play group, church, and means of 
communication, as well as the broader cul- 
tural patterns embodied in the folkways 
and mores” (p. 39). Thus, the challenge 
of educational sociology is found in the 
axiomatic assumption that human person- 
ality is a product of the total process of 
social interaction in a cultural milieu, and 
that education, in the broad context of ex- 
perience, is a significant process of social 
control. The author asserts that social con- 
trol is the central prob'em of education 
and that the process by which it deter- 
mines human behavior becomes the cen- 
tral problem of educational sociology (p. 
43). 

The content of this volume that will per- 
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haps elicit the most interest and reaction 
from sociologists, public school teachers, 
and school administrators is the author’s 
insight into and appraisal of current edu- 
cational problems. This edition is replete 
with data pertinent to problems concern- 
ing the function of education in society, 
the relationship between the school and 
other institutions and community agencies, 
and patterns of interactive behavior within 
the school. Nevertheless, this text will be 
disappointing to those who seek current 
formulation of sociological generalizations 
regarding human relations within the edu- 
cational system and explicit hypotheses 
concerning such human relations to be ex- 
plored through further research. The task 
of pointing up sociological problem areas 
in the field of education is not easy. But 
the reviewer is not entirely in accord with 
the assumption, implicit throughout the 
analyses in Educational Sociology, that 
particular effort must be devoted to find- 
ing out how to manipulate the educational 
process. 

The book is well written and each chap- 
ter contains an excellent list of selected 
references and topics for discussion which 
should be very helpful to students and 
teachers. 

Henry L. ANDREWS. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Alabama. 


Group Relations at the Crossroads. Edited 
by Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
Pp. 379. $4.00. 


This volume presents the thirteen lec- 
tures given at the second University of 
Oklahoma Conference in Social Psychol- 
ogy, in April, 1952. Many of the chapters 
provide critical appraisals of strategic areas 
in social psychology, and suggestions for 
needed research. 

J. P. Scott’s chapter, “Implications of 
Infra-Human Social Behavior for Prob- 
lems of Human Relations,” constitutes an 
excellent summary of research on social 
aspects of animal behavior. The limitations 
and suggestiveness of this work for the so- 
cial scientist are cogently considered. Anne 
Anastasi reviews the findings and chang- 
ing emphases of psychometrists in their 
study of group differences. Anselm 
Strauss’ presentation of the dangers of 
“reductionism,” his analysis of the crucial 
importance of language for human social 
organization, and his critique of existing 
formulations of group structure are well 
done. 
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The two social perception lectures are 
concerned with social perception and 
learning, by J. J. Gibson, and the dynamics 
of social perception, by Gardner Murphy. 
Taken together they provide a good crit- 
ical appraisal of existent generalizations in 
this field. These papers also include sev- 
eral incisive suggestions for needed re- 
search in social perception. 

Faris’ chapter is concerned with the his- 
torical, methodological, and substantive de- 
velopments in small group research. The 
mutual contributions of the sociologist and 
psychologist to this research field are 
stressed. 

Other topics and authors are: the refer- 
ence group concept, by Sherif; a summary 
of compliant behavior research, by Festin- 
ger; the psychological import of the group, 
by Blumer; leadership in small group be- 
havior, by Carters; social distance re- 
search, by Mozell Hill; the relationship of 
public opinion and collective behavior, by 
Foote and Hart; and the impact of socio- 
metric structure on personality and group 
formation, by Jennings. 

The introductory chapter, by Sherif, is 
a fairly complete summary of the major 
ideas presented in each of the lectures. 

This is a useful volume. It provides, in 
general, competent summaries and cri- 
tiques of research developments in impor- 
tant areas of social psychology. It also 
demonstrates the frequently forgotten fact 
that both sociologists and psychologists are 
making contributions to social psychology. 


NEAL Gross. 


Department of Social Relations and Graduate 
School of Education, 
Harvard University 


Cohort Fertility: Native White Women in 
the United States. By Pascal K. Whelp- 
ton. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xxv + 492. 
$6.00. 


Here is the most recent and penetrating 
statistical treatment of human fertility yet 
available. Analyses are based upon official 
vital statistics (adjusted for underregistra- 
tion) for native white women in the 
United States. Twelve basic tables are 
presented, extending over 104 pages of the 
book. These, patterned after the order of 
life tables, show data for both “actual” 
(1874 through 1934) and “hypothetical” 
(1920 through 1948) cohorts of women. 
Most of the material appears for the first 
time in this publication. Besides the tables 
there are seven analytical chapters and five 
methodological appendices. In addition to 
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numerous fresh and interesting insights, 
there are illustrations of how the basic 
tables might be put to further use by 
other students of human fertility. This vol- 
ume, therefore, may be regarded as a sort 
of demographer’s handbook. 

The central concept is that of “age- 
parity specific birth rates” (parity refer- 
ring to the number of children borne alive; 
e. g.. a one-parity woman has borne one 
child). “It is not enough to know that 
the number of first births per 1,000 women 
aged 15-19 (or of legitimate first births 
per 1,000 married women aged 15-19) is 
higher in one year than another, for the 
change may be due to a decline in the pro- 
portion of these women who are of zero 
parity—the only ones who can have a first 
child” (pp. 10-11). By controlling for 
parity in addition to other factors, the 
author has been able to make fundamental 
refinements in fertility measures and fore- 
casts. These have led to many interesting 
und significant generalizations too numer- 
ous to mention here. An example is the 
tendency for modern parents either to ad- 
vance or to postpone the having of chil- 
dren (especially first children; apparently 
fifth or subsequent births are little affect- 
ed) according to fluctuations in socio-eco- 
nomic conditions; thus, explanation for the 
disproportionately high birth rates of the 
early and mid-1940’s is to be found both 
in the “making up” of births that had been 
postponed during the earlier depression, 
and in the advancing of some births from 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. 

Publication was by the offset process. 
There is no alphabetical index, but the 
reader is given some guidance by means of 
a lengthy topical outline at the beginning. 
Cross-references are to sections and tables, 
never to pages. There are occasional typo- 
graphical errors—three were noted on 
pages 23 and 24 alone, though this is atypi- 
cal 

Cohort Fertility is a technical mono- 
graph that will be of great value to the 
demographer studying fertility. Also, re- 
search-minded rural sociologists with ori- 
entations toward population and the fam- 
ily should find Whelpton’s work useful. 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN. 
Department of Soctology, 


Purdue University 


the United 


Spanish-Speaking Groups in 
States. By John H. Burma. Durham, N. 
C.: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. 
ix + 214. $4.00. 


There are now probably somewhat over 
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3,000,000 persons in this country whose 
mother tongue is Spanish. In 1950, persons 
with Spanish surnames numbered 2,281,- 
710 in five Southwestern States alone. 
There were also 301,375 first- and second- 
generation Puerto Ricans, plus a eoatterang 
of others, including Filipinos. 

The author adequately summarizes the 
literature on the Hispanos, the Mexicans, 
and the Filipinos, and shows that he pos- 
sesses first-hand knowledge of the situation 
in the Southwest. Social institutions, 
culture conflict, intermarriage, housing, 
health, politics, leadership, discrimination, 
and assimilation all receive illuminating 
and interesting treatment. 

Unfortunately, the editor of the series 
evidently set forth an artificial plan of or- 
ganization for the book under the impres- 
sion, to this reviewer erroneous, that there 
is a “unity of ... culture” (p. vi) among 
the diverse group here lumped together 
because they speak the same language. 
However, widely differing historical back- 
grounds give rise to different cultures, 
even though there is a linguistic affinity. 

Next, it would seem that the author was 
pressed into trying to cover the Puerto 
Ricans without time to master the relevant 
recent literature. Some of the many mis- 
takes could have been obviated by reading 
materials mentioned in the bibliography 
but not utilized in the text. To say that 
Puerto Rico faces “a low and constantly 
decreasing standard of living’ shows an 
ignorance of recent spectacular advances 
in various aspects of levels of living. 
Whether measured by the rise of life ex- 
pectancy from 46 years in 1940 to 62 years 
in 1953, or by per capita income—exceeded 
this past year only by Venezuela among 
the twenty Latin-American republics— 
levels of living are not declining. Cer- 
tainly standards are not; that is one of the 
major reasons for migration to the conti- 
nent (not immigration as the author 
writes). 

The basic psychologica! and cultural data 
which the author presents on the Puerto 
Ricans in New York City are still valid, 
but there is too much reliance on anti- 
quated and even initially questionable 
sources, such as the citation of facts about 
relief based on a survey of one slum block 
in 1947. More recent material is found in 
Puerto Rican Population of New York City, 
edited by A. J. Jaffe (New York: Bureau 
of Applied Social Research of Columbia 
University, 1954) and Puerto Ricans in 
Continental United States (1950 Census of 
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Population, Special Report P-E No. 3D, 
1953). 
CLARENCE SENIOR. 


Rureav of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 


The South African Way of Life. Edited by 
G. H. Calpin. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 200. $3.50. 


This collection of essays deals with 
various aspects of contemporary life in the 
Union of South Africa and is published 
under the auspices of the South African In- 
stitute of International Affairs. Since this 
erganization is unofficial and nonpolitical, 
the essays are all written in an “objective” 
style; and it is a noteworthy achievement 
that, despite the highly controversial na- 
ture of much of their material, the im- 
partiality and judicious temper of all the 
writers is such that at no point does parti- 
sanship or special pleading appear. For 
instance, in the article on “Political Par- 
ties and Trends,” the writer—himself an 
Afrikaner or Boer—merely states the pol- 
icy of “aparteid” without praising it or 
condemning it; he refers to “the sense of 
frustration and hopelessness” that has be- 
come increasingly evident in the writings 
end utterances of the African people (i. e., 
the Bantu), “culminating in a feeling of 
deep dismay when the Malan party came 
into power in 1948.” This is done with 
neither sympathy nor hostility. The essay 
ends by asking without answering, the 
fundamental question, “Can South Africa 
avoid what everybody dreads—a conflict 
between White and Black?” 

The other essays are in a similar de- 
tached vein. They cover the various racial 
and linguistic groups—the Boers, the Brit- 
ish, the Jews, the Bantu, the Cape Colored, 
and the Indian communities, as well as 
education, political institutions, political 
parties and trends, and economic factors. 
They are all authoritative; they are all 
well written and informative, and give 
very clear pictures of their respective 
topics. The writers are all in some sense 
spokesmen for their own groups, or else 
teachers, journalists, or specialists. The 
only voice missing is that of an old-fash- 
ioned fighting liberal saying in a truculent 
voice, “Some of these things should not 
be,” but one of the great tragedies of South 
African history is that somehow or other 
the spirit of nineteenth century liberalism 
passed it by. Or perhaps belief in the rights 
of man can take no root in a country based 
upon a basic color cleavage. 

Sociologically, the only ray of hope one 
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can find in these pages is the information 
that the Boers are becoming urbanized at 
a fairly rapid rate. Perhaps this may in 
time weaken the intransigent attitude on 
the color question which was that of their 
rural forebears. It is a slender hope in- 
deed, but in the gloomy over-all picture of 
South Africa her well-wishers have to 
grasp at straws—there is little else to grasp 
at. 
C. W. M. Harr. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Sociology. By Emory S. Bogardus. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. xv + 616. $5.00. 


The fourth edition of this introductory 
sociology text lacks none of the quality of 
earlier editions. This volume, emphasizing 
the group approach to understanding and 
predicting human behavior, has developed 
out of some forty years of sociological ex- 
perience by the author. It can best be used 
where a combined sociological and moral- 
istic orientation is preferred to a more 
rigorous, empirical, and perhaps quantita- 
tive approach. 

This text not only acquaints the student 
with some of the value judgments of an- 
other generation, but likewise shows how 
human behavior may be explained in such 
a framework. Major social institutions 
ranging from the church to college frater- 
nities receive such careful treatment that 
neither students nor their parents will be 
thoughtlessly offended or shocked. 

An entire chapter has been devoted to 
consideration of each of the following 
types of groups: family, community, occu- 
pational, play, educational, religious, ra- 
cial, and international or world. Culture 
and social groups are separately treated, 
as are group change, group disintegration, 
group controls, group leadership, and group 
processes. 

Although Bogardus enhances the read- 
ability of the text for introductory students 
by placing most of his references to socio- 
logical research in one of the concluding 
chapters, too much emphasis is placed on 
concepts at the beginning of the book. In- 
troductory chapters could better have been 
devoted to sociology as a science and to 
the scientific method as a technique of 
human adjustment. 

Although chapter 17 purports to present 
thirty-two principles of sociology, they are 
either partially tested hypotheses or con- 
tain such loosely defined variables as to 
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render them untestable in their present 
form. 

LyLe W. SHANNON. 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Analysis of Social Problems. Ecited by 
Morris G. Caldwell and Lawrence Fos- 
ter. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
Stackpole Company, 1954. Pp. xvi + 
715. $6.50. 


Analysis of Social Problems is not just 
another text in social problems. Its 700 
pages of small but clearly readable type 
cover virtually every topic one would seri- 
ously consider including in a course on so- 
cial problems—more topics than most 
teachers would want to try to crowd into 
cne course. However, this is not a disad- 
vantage because the book is written in 
such a manner that most individual chap- 
ters could be omitted without difficulty. 

The first two chapters contain an ex- 
tremely condensed and well-written theo- 
retical framework for the analysis of so- 
cial problems. Eclectic but integrated, it 
ably summarizes in an orderly manner the 
wide variety of valid approaches to the 
analysis of social problems. Even though 
this volume is “the joint product and co- 
operative effort of sixteen individual au- 
thors, two editors and the contributors of 
the selected readings and case materials,” 
the approach outlined in the first two chap- 
ters is utilized to an acceptable degree in 
the remaining chapters. These deal with 
problems of racial and ethnic minorities, 
economic and industrial problems, prob- 
lems of the family, personal and person- 
ality problems, educational and govern- 
mental problems, community problems, in- 
ternational problems, and social telesis. 

With rare exceptions, the approach is 
objective throughout. One of these excep- 
tions is a biased presentation of the highly 
controversial and complex topic of com- 
pulsory national health insurance in the 
chapter on problems of health and physical 
disease. This chapter falls below the high 
standard maintained in general in the vol- 
ume, especially in regard to following the 
theoretical sociological approach presented 
in the first two chapters. 

The most conspicuous case of overlap- 
ping is the presentation of classification and 
description of mental disorders in two con- 
secutive chapters—those dealing with per- 
sonality disorganization and problems of 
mental health. With several exceptions, 
however, the duplications appearing in the 
text are defensible. They help show the 
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interrelatedness and complexity of social 
phenomena. 

Technically the book is excellent. There 
are few printing errors. The only impor- 
tant one noticed by the reviewer was the 
figure of $20,000,000 (instead of $20,000,- 
000,000) given as the estimated annual 
total cost of crime, in the summary of the 
chapter on crime and delinquency. All in 
all, this is a text of which the participating 
authors may well be proud. 


Metvin S. Brooks. 


Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, 
A. and M. College of Texas 


BOOK NOTES 
Power of Words. By Stuart Chase, in col- 
laboration with Marian Tyler Chase. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. xii + 308. $3.95. 


Stuart Chase has added another book to 
his list of popularized treatises on pro- 
found subjects. This one is in effect a re- 


writing of his earlier book, The Tyranny of 
Words, published in 1938. Recent develop- 
ments in the field of communication, such 
as cybernetics, perception, and group dy- 


namics, are brought into the discussion in 
a way that the layman can feel that he 
understands. In Part II, “Applications,” 
such current topics as “Moscow Talk” and 
“Guilt by Association” are treated from a 
semantic point of view. In this section, 
also, the mass media are evaluated, and 
the author shows how they do not lend 
themselves to objective and qualified dis- 
cussions of topics. He ends this discussion 
with the rather presumptious statement, 
“Taking it all in all, I would say that the 
net effect of the mass media on human 
well-being to date is negative.” 

Power of Words will give the rural so- 
ciologist a brief look at the contributions of 
science to the problem of communication 
and its role in the world today. Of greater 
interest to many will be Chase’s discussion 
of “economic talk,” “campaign oratory,” 
“the mass media,” “gobbledygook,” and 
“medical talk” from the semantic point of 
view. His analyses and insights are stim- 
ulating for thought as well as suggestive 
of topics for research.—E. A. WILKENING. 


Sociological Perspective: Basic Concepts 
and Their Application. By Ely Chinoy. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1954. Pp. vi + 58. $0.85. 


This is the second of the Doubleday 
Short Studies in Sociology to be published 
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in 1954. In six short chapters and a total 
of 58 pages, Chinoy presents the main con- 
cepts of sociology in a simplified and de- 
scriptive style. The distinction between 
related concepts is presented with a min- 
imum of obtuseness. While older defini- 
tions of the concepts are presented, the 
student is alerted to the need for more 
precise definitions of the concepts as the 
means for their measurement is developed. 
For example, the concepts of folkways and 
mores are defined, but the student is cau- 
tioned that such differentiating definitions 
lead to regarding continuous phenomena as 
false dichotomies and hence to making 
spurious conclusions. 

This particular “short study” should 
lend itself to use as basic or as supplemen- 
tary reading for introductory courses in 
sociology. It lacks the systematic treat- 
ment desirable for more advanced courses. 
A list of selected readings gives suggestions 
for further reference for the undergraduate 
student or the instructor—E. A. WILKEN- 
ING. 


California Sexual Deviation Research. 
State of California, Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Langley Porter 
Clinic. Report for Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Sex Research, Assembly, 
California Legislature, March, 1954. Pp. 
160. 

This is the second and final report of the 
California Sexual Deviation Research. This 
report consists of four parts written by 
different authors. The first part is a “Re- 
view of Sex Legislation and Control of Sex 
Offenders in the United States.” The sec- 
ond is a “Synopsis of Special Sex Psycho- 
path Laws—United States,” which covers 
legislation in twenty-three states and the 
District of Columbia. The third article is 
a brief report on family make-up of 73 
female child victims of adult sex offenders. 

The fourth and major part of the report 
is by A. R. Mangus, who writes on “Society 
and Sexual Deviation.” Mangus summa- 
rizes the literature on the social aspects of 
sex deviation, classifies the California laws 
pertaining to sex offenses, and analyzes 
California sex offenders and their treat- 
ment from a socio-legal point of view. 
Case descriptions, statistical analyses, and 
a discussion of research problems provide 
“information and guides for those who may 
wish to do more basic research in human 
sexuality.”—E. A. WILKENING. 
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So This Is College. By Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. Pp. ix + 205. $3.00. 


This book, written in popular style, is 
based in large part upon autobiographies 
of the author’s students in an introductory 
course in sociology. It is written primarily 
for the student. The many quotations from 
the student autobiographies provide inter- 
est as well as the concreteness essential for 
a book of this type. 

While the personality, social, and unique 
aspects of college life are all included in 
this small volume, they are treated in 
terms of typical experiences rather than as 
“factors” or concepts. This is in keeping 
with the author’s alternate writing in the 
first and in the third person. The intent is 
to enable the student to think through his 
own problems by sharing the experiences 
of other students and pointing out how 
they are rooted in family, community, and 
college life. Solutions to these problems 


are presented as students have worked 
them out, 
ments. 
This book is well worth recommending 
to students beginning their college careers. 
It should give them an awareness of and 
an insight into the problems they will en- 


with the author’s added com- 


counter.—E. A. WILKENING. 


Symbolic Wounds. By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 
279. $4.75. 


One of the more esoteric areas of human 
behavior, initiation ceremonies—particu- 
larly circumcision rites—is the subject of 
this book. Bettelheim observed in his work 
with mentally disturbed children that 
often they satisfied their emotional needs 
by performing rituals paralleling the in- 
itiation ceremonies of preliterate people. 
Out of this experience, the author offers 
an interpretation of circumcision rites 
based on the Freudian premise that in- 
dividuals have inherent bi-sexual tenden- 
cies. His theory maintains that circumci- 
sion rites resolve the anxiety growing out 
of the duality of the sexes and provide 
the initiates with personal and social in- 
tegration. 

Our contemporary society has few rit- 
uals which relieve anxieties and provide 
an integrating force. Bettelheim, therefore, 
suggests that at least there should be an 
awareness of the bi-sexual tendencies of 
the individual. Only then can we hope to 
establish socially acceptable channels for 
the sublimation of these tendencies.— 
BERTRAM ELLENBOGEN. 
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Prisons in Transformation. Edited by Thor- 
sten Sellin. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and _ Social 
Science, Vol. 293, May, 1954. Pp. vii 
+ 227. 


This issue of the Annals is, as the titie 
indicates, devoted to the subject of prisons. 
Seventeen articles, thirteen relating to the 
United States and four to European coun- 
tries, present interesting and insightful in- 
formation about problems confronting cor- 
rectional institutions, trends in their ad- 
ministration, and the philosophy and pro- 
cedures of what has come to be called the 
“new penology.” It was very wise to in- 
clude the European materials because more 
and more it will have to be recognized that 
a comparative approach to corrections can 
be fruitful in a number of ways, not the 
least in research. In addition to articles 
which discuss prisons in a general way, 
there are articles covering the following 
topics: riots, jails, effectiveness in reha- 
bilitation, reception procedures, personnel 
problems, legal rights of prisoners, substi- 
tutes for imprisonment, and so forth. 

Of the eighteen authors represented, six- 
teen are correctional administrators. Only 
two are sociologists, and one of these is 
also a lawyer and writes on a legal topic. 
This is doubtless the result of the editor’s 
deliberate design to present the views only 
of the practical workers in the field. Still, 
one can ask why sociology, in whose baili- 
wick the academic work in criminology 
and penology has so predominantly lain, is 
not more often represented in works of this 
type.—MIcHAEL HAKEEM. 


Cell 2455, Death Row: A Condemned Man’s 
Own Story. By Caryl Chessman. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. $3.95. 


This book was written by a prisoner 
now awaiting execution at the California 
State Prison at San Quentin. Incidentally, 
he is presently (June) the beneficiary of a 
sixty-day reprieve granted on the basis of 
2 legal technicality. Chessman was con- 
victed of a number of crimes including 
kidnaping, for which he was condemned to 
death under California’s “little Lindbergh 
law.” He acted as his own counsel at the 
trial. 

Chessman writes very vividly and inter- 
estingly. In fact, he is an excellent writer. 
He tells us about his early life, his back- 
ground, his criminal career, his prison ex- 
periences, his thoughts on crime and crim- 
inals, and a host of other matters. The 
book is full of what the New Yorker likes 
to call “Quotes we doubt ever got quoted.” 
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He ends by saying that his stay in “death 
row” has enabled him to “gain a pene- 
trating insight into all phases of this prob- 
lem of crime.” 

The book makes for entertaining, excit- 
ing, and fascinating reading. And that is 
how most of the books in its genre should 
be approached by the professional behavior 
scientist. After all, these books are not 
written with a view to science-building. 
They are one man’s—usually a very articu- 
late and artistically talented man—impres- 
sions, feelings, and knowledge. The behav- 
ioral scientist should not be too carried 
away by these productions. Yet, the use 
that some textbook writers make of them 
seems to indicate that some professionals 
read them as scientific rather than as lit- 
erary productions.—MIcHAEL HAKEEM. 


Orderville, Utah: A Pioneer Mormon Ex- 
periment in Economic Organization. By 
Leonard J. Arrington. Utah State 
Agricultural College Monograph Series, 
Vol. II, No. 2, Logan, Utah, March, 
1954. Pp. 44. 


Partly as a response to the effects of the 
Panic of 1873, Brigham Young and his as- 
sociates devised an organizational structure 
which functioned within the framework 
of capitalistic legal institutions to monop- 
olize the labor and capital of Mormon fol- 
lowers. The systern was designed to pro- 
mote equality, stimulate production, and 
provide gainful employment to every mem- 
ber. Orderville, Utah, was established in 
1875 under this “United Order” along with 
other small and somewhat isolated settle- 
ments. The author describes with clarity 
how the settlers of Orderville raised them- 
selves from near poverty to prosperous 
self-sufficiency, before the unique social 
experiment dissolved little more than a 
decade after its founding. The monograph 
is a worthy contribution and helps fill a 
long-standing need in the history of social 
organization.—Jonn R. CHRISTIANSEN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Social Work Theory. By Arthur 
P. Miles. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. Pp. ix + 246. $3.00. 


Appraisal of Census Programs. Report of 
the Intensive Review Committee to the 
Secretary of Commerce. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Pp. x + 119. $0.45. 

The Art of Homemaking. By Georgine Rit- 
land Harris. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1954. Pp. x + 141. $3.00. 
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Back of History: The Story of Our Origins. 
By William Howells. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 384. $5.00. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1953, United Na- 
tions. Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, New York, 1953. Pp. 441. $6.50. 


Economic Problems of Retirement. A re- 
port on the fourth annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology, held at the 
University of Florida, Jan. 27-28, 1954. 
Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix +- 180. $2.50. 


Economic Progress and Economic Change. 
Thirty-fourth annual report, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., 1954. Pp. 96. 


Essays in Sociological Theory. (Revised 
edition.) By Talcott Parsons. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 459. 
$6.00. 


The Finnish Shrovetide. F. F. Communi- 
cations No. 146. By Elsa Enajarvi- 
Haavio. Helsinki: Soumalainen Tied- 
edkatemia Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, 1954. Pp. 75. Marks 250. 


Individualism Reconsidered. By David 
Riesman. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1954. Pp. 529. $6.00. 


Intergroup Education. By Lloyd and 
Elaine Cook. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xv 
+ 392. $5.50. 


International Research on Migration. By 
United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs, Population Division, New 
York, 1953. Pp. 33. $0.30. 


Labor Mobility in Six Cities. By Gladys L. 
Palmer, with assistance of Carol P. 
Brainerd. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1954. Pp. xiv + 177. 
$2.25. 


Methods of Research. By Carter V. Good 
and Douglas E. Scates. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xx + 920. $6.00. 


Population and Vital Statistics Reports. 
Statistical Papers Series A, Vol. VI, 
No. 1. Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, New York, 1954. Pp. 31. $0.30. 
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Property, Profits and People. By Thurman 
Andrew. Washington, D. C.: Progress 
Press, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.75. 


Public Education and a Productive Society. 
By Maurice J. Thomas. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1953. 
Pp. 95. $1.00. 


Public Utilities in Colombia. By Cecil A. 
Ellis. United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Programme, New York, 1953. Pp. 
65. $0.60. 


Raum und Wirtschaft, Band III: Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Gesamtrechnung Ge- 
meindetypisierung. Aus dem Forschung- 
sausschuss fiir regionale Wirtschafts- 
fragen. Bremen-Horn, Germany: Wal- 
ter Dorn Verlag, 1953. Pp. 165. 


Retail Price Comparisons for International 
Salary Determination. Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs, New York, 1953. Pp. 
35. $0.30. 


Rural Education: Community Backgrounds. 
By Burton W. Kreitlow. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xv + 
411. $4.00. 
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The Sinhalese Folk Play and the Modern 
Stage. By E. R. Sarathchandra. Co- 


lombo, Ceylon: The Ceylon University 
Press, 1953. Pp. v + 139. $15.00. 


Social Planning in America. By Joseph 
S. Himes. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. ix + 
59. $0.95. 


Social Thought from Hammurabi to Comte. 
By Rollin Chambliss. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 469. 
$5.00. 


Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis. By 
Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, 
Jr., and Jackson Toby. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1954. Pp. xii + 433. $6.00. 


Statistical Methods for Social Scientists. 
By Lilliam Cohen. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii + 181. 
$4.00. 


Tragfdhigkeit und Wirtschaftsstruktur. By 
Gerhard Isenberg. Bremen-Horn, Ger- 
many: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
146. 





BULLETIN 


REVIEWS 


Edited by Louis J. Ducoff* 


Report on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels 
of Living (E/CN.3/179—E/CN.5/299). 
United Nations, New York. 95 pp. Mar. 
1954. 


Because the promotion of higher stand- 
ards of living is a general goal of interna- 
tional economic and social programs, the 
United Nations, in collaboration with other 
international agencies, established an in- 
ternational committee to advise on defini- 
tion and measurement of standards and 
levels of living. The committee set itself 
four major tasks: (a) the clarification of 
the concept “standard of living” and related 
concepts; (b) the analysis of the problem 
of measuring levels of living and changes 
therein from an international point of 
view; (c) the description and evaluation of 
the kinds of data now available on an in- 
ternational basis for possible use as indi- 
cators of levels of living; and (d) the prep- 
aration of recommendations regarding the 
measurement of levels of living and 
changes therein. 

Regarding concepts, the committee ex- 
presses a clear preference for the distinc- 
tion, which is recognized in much of the 
American literature, between levels as re- 
flecting actual conditions and standards as 
reflecting aspirations or expectations. 

The committee recognized the long-range 
desirability of developing family living 
studies that would measure the level of 
living more directly and more comprehen- 
sively than is possible through a series of 
uncoérdinated indicators. 

But for the immediate approach to the 
problem, emphasis was placed on a num- 
ber of indicators that would provide quan- 
tiflable or potentially quantifiable compo- 
nents of the level of living. The major 
headings for this work are listed as: 


1, Health, including demographic 
conditions 

2. Food and nutrition 

3. Education, including literacy and 
skills 

. Conditions of work 

. Employment situation 
Aggregate consumption and sav- 
ings 

7. Transportation 


*Assisted by Elsie 8. Manny. 


8. Housing, including household fa- 
cilities 

9. Clothing 

10. Recreation and entertainment 

11. Social security 

12. Human freedoms 


These are elaborated, and attention is 
given to the supplementation of the indi- 
cators through general background statis- 
tics, and through descriptive qualitative 
materials in the light of which the indica- 
tors could be better interpreted. Particular 
attention is given to including analyses of 
social structure and values. 

In order to make possible some compari- 
sons among countries and over time within 
countries, a set of first priority indicators 
were selected. These are: expectation of 
life at birth; infant mortality rate; national 
average food supplies in terms of calories 
at the “retail” level compared with esti- 
mated calorie requirements; proportion of 
children 5-14 years of age attending or 
enrolled in schools; percentage of the pop- 
ulation which is literate above some appro- 
priate age, by sex; proportion of economi- 
cally active population unemployed; per- 
centage distribution of economically active 
population by principal industrial and oc- 
cupational categories; “personal consump- 
tion” as a proportion of the national in- 
come; macro-economic items related to na- 
tional income and indicating resource 
availability and utilization; the ratio of the 
index of change in national income to the 
index of change in population; and average 
expectation of life at various ages. 

The committee urges national govern- 
ments, in cooperation with the interna- 
tional agencies, to take steps to make data 
along these lines available, to improve se- 
ries which are being collected, and to make 
the existing data generally available. While 
it favors prompt publication of available 
statistics, it also calls for a comprehensive 
report on changes in levels of living at 
four-year intervals. 

In view of the fact that the large ma- 
jority of the world’s people live in rural 
areas and are engaged in agriculture, the 
committee might well have concerned it- 
self with some indicators relating specifi- 
cally to agricultural conditions, such as 
agricultural production, tenure arrange- 
ments, incomes in agriculture, etc. 
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Even with this gap, this report should 
contribute to improvement in the meas- 
urement of levels of living and changes in 
those levels within that difficult framework 
which includes different national cultures. 
Through its careful delineation of the 
problems of concepts and measurement, it 
will contribute to a more satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problems that have vexed all 
those who have attempted to compare 
levels of living in those different cultural 
entities which we call rural and urban. 


CONRAD TAEUBER. 


Bureau of the Census, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Etudes de Sociologie Rurale: Novis et Vir- 
gin. Henri Mendras. Preface by Ga- 
briel Le Bras, professor in the faculty 
of law and in the Institute of Political 
Studies, University of Paris. Librairie 
Armand Colin, 103 Boulevard Saint 
Michel, Paris. 156 pp. 1953. Fr. 500. 


This monograph is number 40 in a series 
sponsored by La Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, and the first to bear 
the label “rural sociology.” American col- 
leagues in the field will not only welcome 
this contribution with satisfaction but will 
hope that it is but the forerunner of many 
other studies to come. American rural so- 
ciologists will be interested in this mono- 
graph for another reason: the village of 
Novis is in France and that of Virgin is in 
southwestern Utah; thus the study consti- 
tutes a linkage between members of the 
same academic discipline in two countries 
—a linkage reinforced by the fact that the 
studies deal with similar subjects in the 
two countries. 

Novis is a village of about 65 inhabitants 
and is located in the hilly section of the de- 
partment of Aveyron. In 1831, there were 
about 180 residents. Virgin is a village of 
about 150 population, but as in the case 
of Novis, it had many more people in ear- 
lier times, reaching 270 in 1900. Both are 
farm villages, one homogeneously Roman 
Catholic in religion, the other about equal- 
ly homogeneously Mormon. Both have 
too many people for the available re- 
sources, and consequently both have ex- 
perienced and continue to experience loss 
from migration. However, there is an im- 
portant difference in the attitudes of the 
two groups toward family limitation. In 
point of doctrine, both religions are op- 
posed to birth control. However, in Novis, 
two children represent the ideal; the peo- 
ple regard this number as sufficient for re- 
placement—“a boy to take over the farm 
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and a girl to marry outside” (p. 68)—and 
a third child is therefore regarded as an 
unfortunate “miscalculation” (p. 68). In 


Virgin, on the other hand, many children 
are the rule and there is no such delib- 
parents regarding 


erate calculation by 
birth limitation. 

Another contrast which the author draws 
concerns the attitude of young people re- 
garding migration. In Novis, there is a 
desire to move away, mainly to escape 
from the long hours of hard labor and 
small returns; while in Virgin the desire is 
strong to remain in the village. Even 
many of those who leave for work at good 
wages in California or in northern Utah 
come back to the village. Of course, with 
the prevailing high birth rate and the 
limited resources, it is not possible for the 
village economy to contain its natural in- 
crease. 

The two villages contrast markedly in 
the degree of modernization and mech- 
anization. Novis is still a horse-and-ox 
community, while tractors and autos are 
the rule in Virgin. Novis has substantial 
stone houses with few modern convenien- 
ces; Virgin people have adobe, brick, or 
tar paper houses, but paradoxically, one 
finds in each home “un frigidaire et un 
piano” (p. 104). All Virgin homes have 
electricity; and many of them running 
water, hot and cold. 

American students who may be going 
abroad for research will be interested in 
the author’s observations on problems of 
method. In Novis, he lived several months 
and got acquainted with all of the people 
at least by sight, so that rapport was well 
established. However, he had to be dis- 
creet with reference to the types of ques- 
tions he asked, especially in economic mat- 
ters, for fear he would be regarded as a 
representative of the taxing authorities. In 
Virgin, as he says, he was a “triple 
stranger, neither rural, nor Mormon, nor 
American” (p. 2). Yet, after being intro- 
duced to the ecclesiastical leaders, he was 
able to ask questions freely and get an- 
swers. He could use a questionnaire pre- 
pared beforehand. In Novis, an interview 
with “questionnaire in hand” evoked un- 
easiness and he had to be content with 
directed conversation. 

Here then, are the sociological descrip- 
tions of two villages contemporary in time, 
part and parcel of Western culture, with 
many similiarities, but different as can be 
in their rates of change. As Le Bras says 
in the preface, “Novis offers the spectacle 
of an archaic civilization,” and while “Vir- 
gin cannot point to a long history .. . its 
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few people without audacity have adapted 
themselves to the rhythm of a great auda- 
cious country” (p. vi). 

The author explains that the studies 
were made two years apart, and there was 
no preconceived plan to compare them. 
The similarities which present themselves 
are purely coincidental, and the choice of 
the villages was not made with any theo- 
retical considerations in mind. The oppor- 
tunity to study the American community 
was provided by E. C. Banfield of the 
University of Chicago, who made a study 
of Washington County, Utah, with special 
reference to the operation of federal agri- 
cultural services. 

Lowry NELSON. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota 


The Cotton Plantation in Transition. Har- 
ald A. Pedersen and Arthur F. Raper. 
Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 508, State 
College. 26 pp. Jan. 1954. 


This bulletin is concerned with the 
methods of adjustment of plantation man- 
agement “to the challenge of mechaniza- 
tion and the problem of labor scarcity” in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 

The authors selected for case studies two 
plantations with contrasting adjustment 
patterns. One was “tractor oriented” and 
the other “mule oriented”; neither is 
viewed as an extreme example of a differ- 
ential adjustment pattern. 

The major findings are: (1) the unit of 
operation on the Mule Plantation is the 
cropper tract, whereas the unit of opera- 
tion on the Tractor Plantation is the field; 
(2) the decline in occupied homes has 
been slightly larger on the Mule Plantation 
than on the other type; (3) the determi- 
nants of the size of cotton acreage differ on 
the two plantations; and (4) tenure ar- 
rangements vary in the two systems. The 
authors also describe differences in man- 
agerial organization and philosophy in the 
two types and point out the lag on both 
plantations in the development of plans for 
choosing and training operators of the 
mechanized equipment. 

The authors view their findings as “ten- 
tative hypotheses” regarding the effects of 
differing plantation management policies. 
It is not clear to this reviewer what the 
rationale was for the selection of these 
two plantations for the inquiry. Since the 
stated purpose of the inquiry was to de- 
velop hypotheses related to the conse- 
quences of differential plantation manage- 
ment policies, one would expect that the 
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investigators would select more extreme 
types of plantation management for analy- 
sis. The authors do report that such ex- 
treme types exist in the area studied. 

The authors are clearly aware of the 
tentative nature of their findings. This bul- 
letin may prove suggestive to investigators 
concerned with the sociological conse- 
quence of different modes of plantation or- 
ganization. 

NEAL Gross. 
Department of Social Relations and 


Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


Adoption of Improved Farm Practices as 
Related to Family Factors. Eugene A. 
Wilkening. Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 183, Madison. 46 pp. Dec. 1953. 


This bulletin reports a well-executed 
effort to explore the process of accepting 
recommended innovations in farming. The 
purpose and method of the work are briefly 
but clearly stated, and the findings re- 
ported indicate that the author accom- 
plished what he set out to do. 

To hold physical and economic factors 
as constant as possible, only farmers meet- 
ing certain qualifications concerning farm 
ownership, residence, parenthood, income 
source, and health constituted the universe 
sampled. The sampling of the county 
and the interviewing of both the husband 
and the wife in 170 families appear to have 
been done with extraordinary care. When 
no established index existed for measur- 
ing some of the elusive factors the author 
wanted to deal with, he is to be commend- 
ed for contriving an index. Chi-square at 
the 5-per-cent level of probability is the 
principal device used for testing hypothe- 
ses. 

The findings are fivefold: the extent and 
rate of adoption of farm practices; sources 
of first and most information; relationship 
between improved practices in the home 
and improved farm practices; relationship 
between family (family labor, children’s 
projects, father dominance, and familism) 
and farm; and family values and the adop- 
tion of improved farm practices. 

The reviewer has no major criticism of 
this research. Including the interview 
schedule in an appendix, even though it 
may have been long, might have improved 
the reader’s insight. Since section six of 
the bulletin is reported in a journal article, 
duplication in the two reports seems ex- 
cessive. Some of the index items may not 
be well chosen. For example, three of ten 
innovations in farming (as distinguished 
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from ten improvements in established 
operations) are “used field baler in 1951,” 
“used grass silage in 1951,” and “used hay 
chopper in 1951.” Apparent relationships 
between farm and home may reflect the as- 
sociation of each with general farm pros- 
perity. 

Studies of change in farm technology 
should probe more deeply into the process 
of how and why new practices are ac- 
cepted. We need to know not only who 
first informs farmers of new ideas and 
who gives the most information, but also 
what sources farmers think are the best 
and most trustworthy. Perhaps some inter- 
views should focus on the individual farm- 
er’s decision concerning a practice—the 
reason for his changing, and the physical 
and mental impediments to adoption that 
were overcome or remain. 

The author promises a before-and-after 
study of an experimental extension pro- 
gram in another county. It will be most 
welcome. 

Rosert A. ROHWER. 


Paullina, Iowa 


Housing and Household Equipment Re- 
search in Home Economics, 1925-1950. 
Helen E. McCullough. Ill. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Cire. 712, Urbana. 56 pp. Dec. 
1953. 


The purpose of this study was “to give 
an over-all picture of housing and equip- 
ment research by home economists com- 
pleted or in progress during the years 1925 
through 1950” (p. 3). The data were secured 
by sending a mailed questionnaire to all 
colleges and universities in the United 
States that give degrees in home economics 
and to the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. 


The major housing research findings are: 


1. There was an upsurge in research 
activities immediately following the 
passage of the Marketing and Re- 
search Act in 1946. Over half of all 
reported studies were done during 
the 4-year period 1947-1950. 


Of the 255 studies reported by 49 
institutions, less than half have been 
published; theses and reports of 
graduate students comprise a large 
percentage of the total. 


Housing research was found to be 


most frequently done by Oregon 
State College, Cornell University, 
and the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 
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4. Some four-fifths of the studies were 
done in land-grant colleges and the 
Bureau. 


Approximately three-fifths of them 
involved some kind of survey; and 
about a fourth were undertaken co- 
operatively by two or more institu- 
tions. 


Household-equipment research was found 
to be more limited in quantity and was 
given a relatively smaller place in the 
analysis in the bulletin. Major points in- 
clude these: 


1. Twenty-one institutions reported 138 
equipment research projects. 


The three institutions having done 
the most research are Iowa State 
College, the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, and the 
University of Nebraska. 


About four-fifths of the studies were 
done by land-grant colleges and the 
Bureau. 


Almost nine-tenths of the studies 
made use of the “experimental 
method.” 


Part III, which is half of the bulletin, 
lists the projects and publications by insti- 
tutions. This will be especially helpful to 
all who want to know what has been done 
in housing and equipment research in the 
area of home economics. It should make 
the task of “reviewing the literature” eas- 
ier and the probability of duplicating the 
efforts of others smaller. 

The reviewer raises two questions: 


1, The wisdom of including unpub- 
lished studies, including an array of 
theses (usually of the master’s va- 
riety), is open to question. In this 
connection it is worth noting that 
42 per cent of all housing research 
studies and 52 per cent of all equip- 
ment studies were undertaken with- 
out “special funds” or “formal finan- 
cial support.” 


One wonders how many institutions 
listed only “major” works and how 
many listed everything from a term 
paper up. An analysis only of pub- 
lished materials might have elimi- 
nated this discrepancy. 


James E, MONTGOMERY. 


Department of Housing and Design, 
Cornell University 
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Farm Family Spending and Saving in Ili- 
nois. Jean L. Pennock, Margaret L. 
Brew, and Rose C. Tillinghast. USDA 
Agr. Inf. Bull. 101, Washington, D. C. 
92 pp. 1954. 


This bulletin reports one in a series of 
studies begun in 1944 on levels of con- 
sumption in rural areas in the United 
States. Other bulletins have reported on 
rural families in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Montana, and Kansas. The present study 
included a representative sample of all 
farm-operator families and single farm 
operators in the state of Illinois. The data 
include income, expenditures for all cate- 
gories of consumption and savings, home 
production of food, and value of housing 
received, for the year 1946. In addition, 
data were secured on quantities as well as 
expenditures of many items purchased, 
and on inventory of housing facilities and 
selected items of equipment. The data are 
reported in 53 tables, and detailed explana- 
tion is provided on methodology. 

The study has two unique features: (1) 
the data from this representative sample of 
consumer units are compared with similar 
data for the same year from home accounts 
submitted by a group of farm families to 
the University of Illinois; and (2) for the 
representative sample, a comparison is 
made between the income, expenditures, 
and savings of primary and of secondary 
consumer units—using distinctions akin to 
primary and secondary families as defined 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Be- 
cause secondary consumer units are of 
minor importance among Illinois farm fam- 
ilies, the findings of this second feature 
cannot be looked upon as more than sug- 
gestive. 

The comparison of the account data and 
those secured from the representative 
sample will make the findings of this study 
valuable to persons who rely on data from 
home accounts in estimating levels of liv- 
ing to consider in planning consumer edu- 
cation programs for rural areas. Some of 
the findings confirm former judgments— 
e.g. that the income level of the account 
families tends to be above that of farm 
families in the state as a whole. This re- 
lation already was apparent in a compari- 
son of the average income of the account 
group and data available on income per 
farm for the state as a whole. However, 
the findings do make comparisons of rela- 
tive economic level more precise and give 
other insights. They indicate, for example, 
that “The segment about which the accounts 
furnished information in 1946 includes 
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chiefly older couples, 1-chiid or 2-child fam- 
ilies, and families of 3 or 4 adults and not 
more than 1 child. Family types unrepre- 
sented in the accounts are single farm 
operators, younger couples, families of six 
or more persons, and broken families. The 
economic level represented by the account- 
keeping families ... is the span of total 
family outlays between $2,000 to $7,000. 
As to family type and economic level, the 
account-keeping families are representa- 
tive of one-third of the Illinois farm oper- 
ator families” (p. 19). 

“Total family outlays” of the account- 
keeping group averaged $5,250, and of the 
sample of consumer units in the survey, 
$3,200. “Not only were the account-keep- 
ers currently better off than the total farm 
population, but in the past their relative 
position had also been better. They had 
been able to acquire larger inventories of 
household equipment and better housing 
facilities than the total farm population 
and than families currently at the same 
economic level” (p. 19). Although the ac- 
count-keeping families were found to have 
a higher economic level than the repre- 
sentative sample, yet at similar economic 
level, as measured either by current in- 
come or by consumption expenditures 
plus savings (whichever was higher), the 
two groups were essentially alike in the 
allocation of resources between current 
consumption and savings. There were, 
however, differences in the importance of 
the various consumption categories. At 
the same economic level the “account- 
keepers tend to spend less for clothing and 
more for gifts and contributions than do 
similar families in the total farm popula- 
tion” (p. 19). In view of the fact that the 
account data tend to come from people who 
participate actively in programs of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, they prob- 
ably include a higher percentage from the 
leader groups than the total population, 
and it would not be surprising to find that 
such persons tend to be generous contrib- 
utors to various community programs. 

The discrepancy between the income and 
consumption of the account group and the 
representative sample does not in any way 
imply a criticism of the account data. 
These data contribute a great deal of in- 
formation, and they are secured at rela- 
tively low cost. Furthermore, due to the 
continuity of accounts from the same fam- 
ilies, account data have special merits, so 
far little exploited, for the study of re- 
sponse to changed conditions. In interpret- 
ing their findings the authors discuss the 
various uses to which the account data 
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tend to be put, and then point out that 
“The limitations of the group reporting 
may even have advantages for some of 
these uses. But more general interpreta- 
tions of the data must take account of the 
nature of the group covered” (p. 20). 


Marcaret G. Re. 


Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago. 


Organizational Activities of Rural People 
in Mississippi. Raymond Payne and 
Harold F. Kaufman. Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Cire. 189, State College. 19 pp. 
Nov. 1953. 


Organizational Activities of Rural Negroes 
in Mississippi. Raymond Payne. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Cire. 192, State Col- 
lege. 15 pp. Dec. 1953. 


These two studies, although separately 
reported, were made at the same time, and 
were part of a larger study of the use of 
health services by rural people in Missis- 
sippi. The data were gathered in the fall 
of 1949 and in the summer of 1950 from 
samples drawn from the rural population 
in four Mississippi counties—Bolivar, Choc- 
taw, Forrest, and Lee. The title of the first 
circular is a bit misleading in that it re- 
ports the organizational activities of the 
whites only, while the second includes the 
Negroes only. From the reader’s point of 
view, it would seem wise to have pub- 
lished the studies as one circular, showing 
comparisons of whites and Negroes. 

The studies include the usual data re- 
garding membership, attendance at meet- 
ings, and officership, gathered from both 
the male and female heads of households. 
The surprising discovery is the relatively 
high number of heads of both white and 
Negro families who are active in organiza- 
tions, the number being about seven- 
eighths of those studied. The reason, how- 
ever, is probably the high degree of par- 
ticipation of both whites and Negroes in 
church organizational activities—undoubt- 
edly much higher than in many other 
areas of the country. As a matter of fact, 
almost all of the people who are members 
of organizations are members of religious 
organizations. 

As we compare the two reports, the an- 
alysis of the data concerned with Negroes 
seems to be much more thorough than 
that for the whites, including the develop- 
ment of an organization-participation in- 
dex. A criticism of this index might be 
that it is not weighted and does not in- 
clude some important factors such as par- 
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ticipation in activities and meetings of the 
organization. 

Two of the things that impress one in 
these studies are the high degree of par- 
ticipation in religious organizational activi- 
ties, by both whites and Negroes, and the 
almost identical percentages of whites and 
Negroes belonging to all organizations. 
The whites have only a slightly higher per- 
centage of participation, as compared with 
the Negroes, in other than religious or- 
ganizations. These are usually “civic, edu- 
cational, patriotic, and farm organizations.” 
The Negroes, on the other hand, hold more 
officerships than the whites, probably be- 
cause of their greater tendency to belong 
to fraternal groups which provide more 
officership opportunities. 

The authors predict that the organiza- 
tional activities, other than religious, are 
likely to increase in Mississippi as time 
passes. It is assumed, on the basis of asso- 
ciations revealed through these studies, 
that this will take place as a concomitant 
of further industrialization, a rising educa- 
tional level, and increased attention from 
agricultural agencies to the development of 
formalized neighborhood and community 
groups. 

Although nothing new in methodology, 
these studies are valuable additions to the 
literature on this subject. 


A. F. WILepen. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Membership Characteristics of Special-In- 
terest Organizations: A Comparison of 
Large and Small Organizations in Four 


Kentucky Counties. James N. Young 
and Ward W. Bauder. Ky. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 594, Lexington. 36 pp. Feb. 
1953. 


Participation in Organized Activities in a 
Kentucky Rural Community. Paul D. 
Richardson and Ward W. Bauder. Ky. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 598, Lexington. 
28 pp. June 1953. 


These two bulletins reflect the conscious 
effort of the writers to add to the all-too- 
limited body of systematic knowledge con- 
cerning the nature and role of the formal 
organization in American life, and, as such, 
have been hungrily awaited by many so- 
ciologists. Neither study represents the de- 
velopment of radically new methods of ap- 
proach or theoretical formulation; instead, 
their greatest value lies in the fact that to- 
gether they provide empirical support for 
some earlier hypotheses which had never 
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been put to the test and further strengthen 
earlier theories by arraying corroborative 
findings from new time-and-place settings. 
Indeed, it is in the area of replication that 
this reviewer feels the writers have made 
the greatest contribution. 


The first of these two bulletins is “part 
of a project designed to provide a fuller 
understanding of the place of the formally 
organized groups in rural society,” and 
concentrates upon “the relationships of the 
size of formal, special-interest organiza- 
tions to some of their other characteristics 
and to various factors associated with their 
formation and function” (p. 3). From the 
study of organizations existing in four 
Kentucky counties in 1948, the authors 
were able to present several clear-cut find- 
ings, among which the following are prob- 
ably the most significant: (1) the number 
of special-interest organizations was asso- 
ciated with urbanization, the more urban 
counties having more organizations and 
higher rates of membership in relation to 
total population; (2) the more urban areas 
had less trouble maintaining interest and 
attendance; (3) organizations in the more 
urban areas had more limited and highly 
specialized interests, and their structure 
was more formalized; (4) organizations in 
which women comprised the majority were 
more limited in scope and activities, and 
were smaller than those in which male 
membership predominated; (5) persons in 
the active adult years had proportionately 
higher membership rates than other age 
groups; (6) a majority of organizations in- 
cluded both town and country residents, 
with smaller groups showing the strongest 
tendency to limit membership to a single 
residence class; (7) organization in the 
more rural areas had taken place later, and 
more frequently on the basis of intra- 
county stimulation than in the more urban 
counties; (8) larger organizations held 
more meetings devoted entirely to busi- 
ness affairs and, conversely, smaller ones 
held more meetings devoted to recreation; 
and (9) the relatively greater importance 
of the school in the organizational life of 
the more rural counties was indicated by 
the larger percentage of organizations us- 
ing school buildings as meeting places in 
rural areas. 


The second bulletin has as its central 
purpose the provision of a description and 
analysis of organized group activity in a 
single community—Bedford, Kentucky— 
with special reference to the distribution 
of responsibility among members of organ- 
izations, the social factors associated with 
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participation in organized group activity, 
and comparative participation in organized 
church and nonchurch activities. The study 
is distinctive in its utilization of time as 
the basis of analysis. In this instance, time 
is “considered, not as a measure of social 
contact as it is in the social contact hour 
of Hawthorn, but as a measure of the de- 
mands of organizational activity on the in- 
dividual participant’s energies” (p. 4). 
Procedure included a preliminary survey 
of membership in local organizations, and 
more intensive treatment of selected, 
highly active, organizational participants. 
Significant findings included the following: 
(1) Organized activities in the community 
were concentrated within a relatively small 
group of people, with approximately one- 
tenth of the people holding nearly two- 
thirds of all memberships in nonchurch 
voluntary organizations. The 84 selected, 
highly active participants—about 4 per cent 
of the community population—held al- 
most a fourth of all such memberships, 
more than half of the offices in nonchurch 
groups, and more than a third of the offices 
in churches and church auxiliary groups. 
(2) Time spent in organizational activities 
varied widely within the community. Many 
people participated not at all, while the 
ten persons spending the most time in 
such activities averaged 745 hours for the 
year preceding the study. (3) Although 
town and country people within the highly 
active group held about the same number 
of memberships and offices per person, the 
town residents spent more time in “lead- 
ership” activities. (4) The highly active 
group contained disproportionately large 
numbers of (a) persons aged 35-54, (b) 
women, and (c) persons with better-than- 
everage education. (5) Time spent in 
leadership activities was related directly to 
level of schooling and socio-economic level. 
(6) Married persons held nearly as many 
offices and memberships as single or 
widowed persons, but they spent consider- 
ably less time in organizational activities. 
However, at least for persons in the highly 
active group, the presence of children in 
the home apparently was not a serious 
handicap to participation. 
RAYMOND PAYNE. 


Department of Sociology & Anthropology, 
University of Georgia. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Anderson, Odin W. National Family Sur- 
vey of Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance. (Preliminary Re- 
port.) Health Information Foundation, 
New York. 80 pp. 1954. 
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Bowers, George V. Agricultural Develop- 
ment in Nepal. Foreign Operations 
Administration, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, in cooperation with USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 47 pp. 1954. 


Eliot, Thomas H. The Van Waters Case. 
One in a series of studies by the Inter- 
University Case Program on Cases in 
Public Administration and _ Policy 
Formation. Univ. of Alabama Press, 
University. 50 pp. Mar. 1954. 


Ellis, Harold, Barlowe, Raleigh, and Hill, 
E. B. Inheritance of Farm Property 
in Michigan. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Spec. Bull. 388, in cooperation with 
Bur. of Agr. Econ., USDA, East Lan- 
sing. 30 pp. Dec. 1953. 


Fessler, Donald R. Organizing Community 
Improvement Clubs. V.P.I. Agr. Ext. 
Serv. Bull. 211, Blacksburg, Va. 28 pp. 
Jan. 1954. 


Galloway, Robert E. Attitudes of Farm 
Operators in Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky, Toward Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Program. (Preliminary Re- 
port.) AMS, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
7 pp. June 1954. 


Kaufman, Harold F., Sutton, Willis A., Jr., 
Alexander, Frank D., and Edwards, 
Allen D. Toward a Delineation of 
Community Research, with Special Im- 
plications for Community Action with 
Reference to the South. Social Science 
Studies, Community Series No. 4, The 
Social Science Research Center, State 
College, Miss. 56 pp. May 1954. 


Knaus, Karl. Beginning of Bilateral Tech- 
nical Aid in Pakistan Agriculture. For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 74 pp. Mar. 1953. 


Kristjanson, Kris. TVA Land Acquisition 
Experience Applied to Dams in the 
Missouri Basin. S. D. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 432, Brookings. 47 pp. Aug. 1953. 


LeBeau, Oscar R. and Heckman, John H. 
Cooperative Business Training for 
Farm Youth. Farmer Cooperative 
Service Circ. 1 (formerly FCA Circ. 
E-37), Washington, D. C. 53 pp. Jan. 
1954. 


Loper, Ruby M. A Farmhouse for Com- 
fortable Living. N. Y. Agr. Col., Cor- 


nell Misc. Bull. 18, Ithaca. 19 pp. Jan. 


1954. 
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Manuel, Milton L. and Hyre, French M. 
Kansas Farmer Cooperatives: I. Pa- 
tronage Refund Principle. Kan. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Circ. 301, Manhattan. 40 pp. 
Oct. 1953. 


Mauldin, W. Parker and Akers, Donald S. 
The Population of Poland. Interna- 
tional Population Statistics Reports Se- 
ries P-90, No. 4, U. S. Bur. of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C. 198 pp. 1954. 


National Education Association and Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors. Educational Policies Commission. 
Strengthening Community Life: 
Schools Can Help. Washington, D. C. 
42 pp. 1954. 


Pedersen, Harald A. Selectivity in Rural- 
Urban Migration. Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Circ. 190, State College. 8 pp. 
Dec. 1953. 


Reagan, Barbara B. Condensed vs. Detailed 
Schedule for Collection of Family Ex- 
penditure Data. Home Economics Re- 
search Branch, ARS, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 55 pp. Mar. 1954. 


Riemer, Ruth and Kiser, Clyde V. Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility. XXIII. Economic Tension 
and Social Mobility, in Relation to Fer- 
tility Planning and Size of Planned 
Family. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, New York. Pp. 167-231. 
Apr. 1954. 


U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Employment Se- 
curity, and U. S. Dept. Agr., Agricul- 
tural Research Service. Unemploy- 
ment and Partial Employment of 
Hired Farm Workers in Roswell and 
Artesia, New Mexico, May 1951-May 
1952. Washington, D. C. 30 pp. Apr. 
1954. 


Virginia Agricultural Extension Service 
and Agricultural Experiment Station. 
What is Health Worth to You and 
Yours? V.P.I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
213, Blacksburg. 23 pp. Mar. 1954. 


Walton, Tommy L., Jr., Carmichael, J. P., 
and Flanigen, Jean. Georgia Communi- 
ties Go Forward. Ga. Agr. Col. Ext. 
Serv. Bull. 585, Athens. 21 pp. May 
1954. 


Zickefoose, Paul W. Economic Develop- 
ment in Southwestern Kansas: Part II. 
Population and the Labor Force. 
School of Business, Bur. of Business 
Research, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 
116 pp. July 1953. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzerd 


NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 
The Executive Committee of the Rural 
Sociological Society announces the appoint- 
ment of a secretary-treasurer to succeed 
Samuel W. Blizzard who has served since 
September, 1951. Beginning September 1, 
1954, Ward W. Bauder, of the University of 
Illinois, will be secretary-treasurer of the 
society. The address of the office will be 
transferred from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 120th and Broadway, New York 27, 
New York, to the College of Agriculture, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


CONSTITUTION OF 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


as Revised, September, 1953 


Article I. Name. This organization shall 
be called the Rural Sociological Society. 


Article II. Objects. The objects of this so- 
ciety shall be to promote development of 
rural sociology, through research, teach- 
ing, and extension work. 


Article III. Affiliation. This society shall 
be affiliated with the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. 


Article IV. Members. Any person profes- 
sionally employed in the field of rural 
sociology, or who is interested in the ob- 
jects of this society, may become a mem- 
ber upon the vote of the executive com- 
mittee and the payment of annual dues. 


Article V. Officers. The officers of the so- 
ciety shall consist of a president, a presi- 
dent-elect, a vice-president, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, whose duties shall be 
those usually appertaining to those offi- 
ces, The president-elect of a given year 
will automatically become president the 
following year. 


Article VI. Executive Committee. The ex- 
ecutive committee shall consist of the 
officers, the retiring president, and one 
other member to be elected by the so- 
ciety. The executive commitee shall be 
the governing body of the society, except 
insofar as the society delegates govern- 
mental functions to officers or to other 
committees independent of or in coop- 
eration with the executive committee. 


Article VII. Elections. The president-elect, 
vice-president, and one other member of 
the executive committee shall be elected 
annually by a majority of the members 
voting. The secretary-treasurer shall be 
appointed by the other members of the 
executive committee. A representative 
of the Rural Sociological Society on the 
council of the American Sociological So- 
ciety shall be elected every third year in 
the same manner as the officers of the 
society. This representative shall be an 
active member of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 


Article VIII. Annual Meeting. The society 
shall meet annually. The time and place 
of meeting shall be determined by the 
executive committee. 


Article IX. Amendments. The constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting at any annual 
meeting, provided that written notice of 
any proposed amendment shall be sent to 
the secretary by five members of the so- 
ciety not later than two months before 
the annual meeting, and shall be trans- 
mitted by the secretary to the members 
of the society at least two weeks before 
the annual meeting. Publication of a pro- 
posed amendment in the journal, Rural 
Sociology, at least two weeks before the 
annual meeting will be an acceptable 
method of transmitting notice to mem- 
bers of the society. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership Dues. 

The annual dues for active members shall 
be five dollars per annum, and shall en- 
title the member to the official journal of 
the society. Students of educational in- 
stitutions may become members upon the 
payment of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents per annum. 


Article II. Standing Committees. 
Section 1. There shall be three standing 
committees—research, teaching, and ex- 
tension. Each of these committees shall 
be composed of three members, one to be 
elected each year for a term of three 
years in the same manner as the execu- 
tive committee. The senior member of 
each committee shail act as its chairman. 
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It shall be the duty of each of these com- 
mittees to make inquiry as to the status 
and progress of that phase of rural soci- 
ology assigned to it, and to make such 
reports and recommendations to the so- 
ciety as it may see fit. 


Section 2. The executive committee and 
the chairmen of the three standing com- 
mittees shall constitute a program com- 
mittee for arranging the program of the 
annual meeting. 


Article III. Publications. 


Section 1. The quarterly journal, Rural 
Sociology, shall be the official publication 
of the society, and its management shall 
be vested in a board of editors to be 
elected by the society. The powers of the 
board of editors include the right to set 
the rate for journal subscriptions to non- 
members of the society. 


Section 2. The board of editors, Rural 
Sociology, shall consist of five elected 
members, one to be chosen each year for 
a term of five years in the same manner 
as the executive committee. The board 
shall appoint an editor-in-chief and a 
managing editor. If the editor-in-chief or 
the managing editor are appointed from 
among the board members, a vacancy 
shall be considered to exist in the board. 


Section 3. Three dollars and fifty cents 
of the dues of each active member and 
two dollars and fifty cents of the dues of 
each student member shall be paid to 
the managing editor for a subscription to 
Rural Sociology. 


Section 4. The board of editors of Rural 
Sociology shall submit an annual report 
of its receipts and expenditures and of its 
general policies, with a proposed budget 
for the ensuing year. The board of edi- 
tors shall not obligate the society for ex- 
penditures in excess of its receipts from 
subscriptions, advertising, and other 
sources. 


Article IV. Elections. 


At the beginning of each year the presi- 
dent shall appoint a nominating commit- 
tee of five members. This committee shall 
nominate two candidates for each posi- 
tion and report their names to the sec- 
retary two months before the annual 
meeting. Not later than six weeks be- 
fore the annual meeting, the secretary 
shall mail to each member a ballot bear- 
ing the names of the two nominees for 
each position, which ballot, to be valid, 
shall be returned to him not later than 
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one month before the annual meeting in 
an envelope bearing the signature of the 
member. An election committee ap- 
pointed by the president shall then can- 
vass the ballots and shall report to the 
annual meeting the election of those who 
have received a majority of the ballots 
cast. The new officers shall assume office 
immediately following each annual meet- 
ing. 
Article V. Vacancies. 

The executive committee is empowered 
to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
the committees or among the officers of 
the society or among the board of editors. 


Article VI. Amendments. 


Amendments to these bylaws may be 
proposed by the executive committee or 
by any member of the society and shall 
be adopted by a majority of those present 
and voting at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided that the amendment shall be sent 
to the secretary by five members of the 
society not later than two months before 
the annual meeting, and shall be trans- 
mitted by the secretary to the members 
of the society at least two weeks before 
the annual meeting. Publication of a 
proposed amendment in the journal, Ru- 
ral Sociology, at least two weeks before 
the annual meeting will be an acceptable 
method of transmitting notice to mem- 
bers of the society. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Harvard University. Carle C. Zimmer- 
man is visiting research professor at the 
University of Rome from June, 1954, to 
February, 1955. The research involves a 
cooperative study of Italians in Europe and 
in the United States, using the techniques 
of sociology, anthropology, and the medical 
sciences. In addition, plans are being made 
for a brief study of certain Italian villages, 
applying some of the techniques of Zim- 
merman’s Siamese study made in 1930-31. 
A recently completed monograph by Zim- 
merman, concerning the nature of the West- 
ern family system, is being published this 
year under varying titles in India, Italy, 
and West Germany, as well as in the 
United States. 


University of Missouri. Since July 1, 1954, 
Edward Hassinger, research instructor in 
rural sociology, has been spending half of 
his time doing extension work in rural 
health organization. He is working through 
the Department of Adult Education and 
Extension and is continuing the work be- 
gun by John Lane, who resigned in 1953. 
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Cc. E. Lively has signed an agreement 
with the Conservation Foundation of New 
York City to make a survey of conservation 
education in the colleges and universities 
of the United States. The project began 
July 1, 1954, and will require approximate- 
ly a year. Lively is spending half of his 
time on the project and has a full-time re- 
search assistant. 

Robert L. McNamara has been chairman 
of the Missouri Health Council during the 
year 1953-54. He undertook some explora- 
tory field work during the summer, pre- 
paratory to a project on differential cultural 
factors affecting rural health. His manu- 
script on rural migration in Missouri dur- 
ing the decade 1940-50 is now at press. 

C. M. Coughenour, who received the doc- 
torate in rural sociology from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri during the summer of 1953, 
is working on the rural church study with 
Lawrence M. Hepple. In April he presented 
a paper before the Midwest Sociological So- 
ciety meeting at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Coughenour’s dissertation was entitled “So- 
cial Stratification in a Northeast Missouri 
Farming Community.” 

Herbert F. Lionberger and Edward Has- 
singer presented a paper before the Mid- 


west Sociological Society on “Neighbor- 
hoods as a Factor in the Diffusion of Farm 
Information in a Northeastern Missouri 
Farming Community.” 

Mary Bonwell joined the staff as experi- 
ment station assistant, on February 1, 1954. 
She is a candidate for the M.A. degree from 
the University of Minnesota. 


University of Minnesota. A new inter- 
departmental program in sociology, social 
work, psychology, and law—to train stu- 
dents for careers in the control of delin- 
quency and crime—is being offered start- 
ing in the fall quarter, 1954. Elio D. Mo- 
nachesi, chairman of the Department of So- 
ciology, is director of the program. 


University of North Carolina. E. William 
Noland, after unanimous recommendation 
by the faculty of the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the department for the five- 
year period beginning July 1, 1954. He 
came to the university as professor of in- 
dustrial sociology in 1949. His graduate 
work was done at the University of Chi- 
cago and Cornell University. He received 
the Ph.D. from Cornell in 1944. 

Howard W. Odum and Lee M. Brooks 
have relinquished the co-chairmanship of 
the department. Odum came to the uni- 
versity in 1920 as Kenan Professor and 
Director of the School of Public Welfare. 
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He initiated the Journal of Social Forces in 
1922 and the Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science in 1924. He is retiring as of 
September, 1954, to devote himself entirely 
to writing, under provisions of a three-year 
Guggenheim grant. Brooks, co-chairman 
since 1949, has been on the departmental 
faculty continuously since 1926, except for 
visiting professorships in New York, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Washington, and Hawaii. 
He will devote his entire time to teaching 
and writing. 

Guy B. Johnson’s presidential address at 
the Southern Sociological Society’s annual 
meeting (March, 1954) —“A Sociologist 
Looks at Racial Desegregation in the 
South”—led to his giving public addresses 
on this subject in April, 1954, at Berea Col- 
lege, Georgetown College, the University 
of Kentucky, and Duke University. He is 
doing a volume on “Racial Integration in 
Southern Higher Education,” one of three 
volumes scheduled for publication by the 
University of North Carolina Press to sup- 
plement Ashmore’s The Negro and the 
Schools. 

Gordon W. Blackwell presented a paper 
on “Multi-Disciplinary Team Research” at 
the annual meeting of the Southern Soci- 
ological Society, March, 1954. He and 
George E. Nicholson, Jr. have completed a 
report of a study for the Committee on Dis- 
aster Studies of the National Research 
Council, on “Game Theory and Defense 
against Community Disaster.” The project 
was an exploration of the application of 
mathematical models, especially game the- 
ory, in the analysis of a community under 
stress and in planning for community de- 
fense against disaster. 

Harold D. Meyer was visiting sociologist 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Car- 
olina, in March. He served as a community 
recreation specialist. Between April 4 and 
7, Meyer directed the second Southern Re- 
gional Conference on Recreation for the 
Aging, at Chapel Hill. He is also staff 
member of the study group which will pub- 
lish, in the fall of 1954, its two-year findings 
on recreation personnel throughout the 
thirteen Southern States. This study was 
sponsored by the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Council in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 


Wallace E. Lambert, of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, attended a 
work conference on psychology and lin- 
guistics, sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council at Columbia University, 
in May. Lambert was one of eight from 
different universities to contribute to re- 
search plans for the study of psycholin- 
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guistic behavior throughout North America. 

John Thibaut and N. J. Demerath, of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
took part in a six-week invitational semi- 
nar at Brandeis University, during June 
and July, 1954. The seminar explored cer- 
tain relations between laboratory studies 
of small groups and field studies of large 
organizations. Demerath, Thibaut, and oth- 
ers are collaborating in the work of the 
institute’s “Organization Research Group.” 
Demerath was recently elected a_ vice- 
president of the Society for Applied An- 
thropology. 

Rupert B. Vance is one of six social scien- 
tists appointed to the Sociology Panel for 
Anthropological and Related Sciences of 
the National Research Foundation. During 
June he served as consultant to the Man- 
power Research Division of the U. S. Air 
Force, at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

John J. Honigmann continued his study 
of Pakistani culture during the summer, at 
the University of Pennsylvania. His study 
was made possible by a grant from a spe- 
cial fund for the Institutional Exchange of 
Personnel provided by the Ford Foundation 
and administered by the University of 
North Carolina’s Institute for Research in 
Social Science. Honigmann’s text, Culture 
and Personality, was published by Harpers, 
1954. 

Gerald R. Leslie, visiting professor for 
1953-54, returned to Purdue University 
after teaching in the first summer session. 

Cheng K’un Cheng, of the University of 
Hawaii, and William E. Cole, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, were visiting pro- 
fessors in the summer session, 1954. 

Reuben Hill has returned after his leave 
of absence of one year in Puerto Rico, 
where he directed field work on the “Fam- 
ily Size and Fertility Planning” project 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of Puerto Rico. 
Hill and Gerald R. Leslie directed the 17th 
Groves Conference in Marriage and the 
Family, held April 28-30 at Purdue Uni- 
versity. In recognition of the twentieth 
anniversary of the first Groves Conference, 
held in Chapel Hill in i934, special tribute 
was paid to the pioneering leadership of 
Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves. 


University of Rochester. Joseph B. Gitt- 
ler, professor of sociology at Iowa State 
College, has been appointed professor and 
chairman of the Department of Sociology 
of the College of Arts and Science. He 
begins his new duties in September. 

Gittler will help to establish a new group 
relations program at the university, made 
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possible by a gift of $40,000 from an anony- 
mous donor to develop a broad program of 
scholarship, research, and teaching for ad- 
vancing better understanding and relations 
between racial, religious, and other groups 
in the community and nation. 


Washington State College. Murray A. 
Straus, of the University of Wisconsin, 
joined the staff July 1, 1954, as acting assis- 
tant rural sociologist and acting assistant 
professor of rural sociology. He will re- 
place Paul H. Landis while the latter is 
on sabbatical leave. 

Walter L. Slocum, chairman of the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, joined the 
staff of the Department of Anthropology 
and Sociology in September on a part-time 
basis as professor of rural sociology. He 
will teach courses in rural sociology and 
research methods. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 
Social Science Research Council. The 
council will offer, in 1955, the several types 
of fellowships and grants awarded in the 
present year, and in addition plans to hold 
two institutes in mathematics for social sci- 
entists, in the summer of 1955. Applica- 


tions for most types of awards will be due 
soon after January 1, 1955. These fellow- 


ships and grants include: 

Research Training Fellowships, predoc- 
toral and postdoctoral, for “more advanced 
research training than that which is pro- 
vided in the usual Ph.D. program.” All 
Ph.D. requirements except the thesis must 
be met before tenure of fellowship may 
begin, but application need not be deferred 
until that point has been reached. 

Faculty Research Fellowships, providing 
half-time support for research for three- 
year terms. Open to college and university 
social science teachers, normally not over 
35 years of age. 

Grants-in-Aid of Research, to aid schol- 
ars of established competence in meeting 
direct expenses of their own research pro- 
jects. Not open to candidates for degrees. 

Undergraduate Research Stipends, open 
only to college juniors, for supervised re- 
search during the summer and the ensuing 
senior year. Some appointees will be 
granted first-year graduate study fellow- 
ships for the next year. 

Institute in Mathematics for Social Scien- 
tists, eight-week sessions to be held during 
the summer of 1955. Open to predoctoral 
and postdoctoral students and younger fac- 
ulty members in social sciences who wish 
to improve their mathematical competence. 
A limited number may receive stipends. 
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In addition to the fellowships and grants 
listed above, the council will be able dur- 
ing the coming year to offer certain other 
types of assistance for study and research: 


Interuniversity Summer Research Semi- 
nars will be supported on the basis de- 
scribed in Social Science Research Council 
Items, March, 1954 (pp. 4-6). 


Summer Research Training Institutes will 
be organized if groups of social scientists 
indicate interest in intensive technical or 
interdisciplinary training in fields related 
to their primary interests and experience. 
A description of this program was pub- 
lished in Items, June, 1954 (pp. 17-18). 


Legal and Political Philosophy: The coun- 
cil has assumed responsibility for contin- 
uing administration of a program of pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral fellowships for 
advanced study and research in this field, 
which was inaugurated and administered 
last year by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


History of American Military Policy: 
Grants may be made to support research on 
this nation’s military policies and imping- 
ing factors, covering any period between 
1750 and 1939 except the Civil War period. 
Applications for these special grants should 
be made before November 1. This program 
is described in Items, June, 1954 (pp. 14- 
15). 

If possible, inquiries should be made 
early in the autumn, so that there will be 
ample time for preparation of definite ap- 
plications before the closing dates. Please 
address the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Rural Education, National 
Education Association. The National Con- 
ference on Rural Education is being held 
in Washington, D. C., October 4-6, 1954. 
Additional information may be secured 
from the department, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


International Sociological Association 
(ISA). The Council of the ISA, at its meet- 
ing during the second World Congress of 
Sociology, in August, 1953, approved the 
publication of the Transactions of the Con- 
gress. The Executive Committee has now 
arranged for publication of two volumes of 
Transactions, to appear in October, 1954. 
Copies may be ordered from the Executive 
Secretary, Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 


The International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations. An International Family Con- 
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ference in Stuttgart, Germany (September 
11-19, 1954) is being sponsored by the 
union. The conference has a dual theme: 
“Rural Families in Modern Society” and 
“Family Action in the Working Class.” 
Information about the program and find- 
ings of the conference is available from 
the General Secretariat, 28, Place Saint- 
Georges, Paris 9e, France. 


Southeastern Council on Family Rela- 
tions. The council is sponsoring the South- 
eastern Conference on Family Relations to 
be held in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Asheville, North Carolina, October 24-26, 
1954. The local arrangements chairman is 
Mrs. Mary Anne Duke, Box 7347, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


OBITUARY 


THomas ALFRED Tripp (1895-1954) 


Thomas Alfred Tripp, rural church ad- 
ministrator and rural sociologist, aged 59, 
died at New Haven, Connecticut, July 2, 
1954, after being stricken by coronary 
thrombosis while attending the meeting of 
the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Dr. Tripp had been 
secretary of the Town and Country De- 
partment, Board of Home Missions, of his 
denomination since 1937, when he suc- 
ceeded Malcolm Dana. Prior to that time 
he had been on the staff of the Illinois 
Council of Churches, and a rural pastor in 
Oklahoma. 

A graduate of Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Dr. Tripp studied for the ministry at 
Yale Divinity School, receiving a B.D. in 
1936. He received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Columbia University in 1953. Pied- 
mont College granted him an honorary 
L.H.D. 

Dr. Tripp was one of the most experi- 
enced and widely known persons in the 
group of professional rural-church program 
specialists. During recent years he gave 
courses in sociology at General Theological 
Seminary, Episcopal, in New York. He 
taught in numerous short courses for rural 
ministers, given at agricultural colleges and 
theological seminaries. He gave much at- 
tention to studies of the “marginal church- 
es,” mainly rural, in his denomination. He 
did extensive field work in all parts of the 
United States. He was a versatile, outgoing 
man with many friends. His generosity 
was expressed in his personal and pro- 
fessional relationships. 

Benson G. LANDIS. 


Nationa! Council of Churches, 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Textbook in Rural Sociology 
and Anthropology 


by CHARLEs P. Loomis, Head of De- 
partment of Sociology and An- 
thropology, and Director of Social 
Research Service, Michigan State 
College; and J. ALLAN BEECLE, 
Michigan State College. 


Based on a large amount of orig- 
inal research, this book treats 
rural social groups from the 
viewpoint of the student who will 
later work in or with such 
groups. 


Unique in the employment of so- 
cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 
and social theory. 


Rural life is treated in terms of 
seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — relig- 
ious groups — educational groups 
— political and occupational 
groups — and rural service agen- 
cies. 


Graphical materials are used 
throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 
plicated. 
873 PAGES—5%"x8%” 
PUBLISHED 1950 


For approval copies write 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Ic harles A. Beard 


Edited by 
HOWARD K. BEALE 


An appraisal of Beard’s life 
and work by twelve outstand- 
ing men who knew and ad- 
mired him. 

“Charles A. Beard was one 
of the foremost scholars of his 
time,” writes George S. Counts 
in this volume. “He was a 
master of knowledge and 
thought in the broad field of 
the social sciences. Indeed it 
can be said truly that nothing 
human was alien to his in- 
terests. $4.50 


Moral and Spiritual 


Values in Education 
By 
WILLIAM C. BOWER 


An inspiring account of what 
has been done in Kentucky to 
develop values in the public 
schools. 

Dr. Bower’s book “is re- 
plete with ideas and sugges- 
tions which no community 
concerned with improving its 
program of moral and spiri- 
tual values—and what com- 
munity isn’t?—can afford to 
overlook.” — Galen Jones, in 
The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. $3.50 


University of Kentucky Press 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY | 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


quarterly journal of 


Institute of Social and Economic Research, 


University College of the West Indies 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Vol. 1, No. 1 Social structure in 1820 
Economic development Land tenure and the family 
Productivity and industrialization 
Family organization Vol. 2, No. 1 
Urban research Industrial training methods 

Vol. 1, No. 2 Beliefs of the Akawaio 


Labour productivity 
Seasonal variation and employment Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3 
Social stratification 


Vol. 1, No. 3— ' Motherhood tables 
National income estimates 
Investment incentives Vol. 2, No. 4 


Vol. 1, No. 4 Public transport 
Income and consumption Labour demand and supply in sugar 
Currency and banking Rise of a peasantry 


Subscription per Volume (4 numbers) £1.10.0; U.8. $4.25; B.W.I. $7.20 








PHYLON 
THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW 
OF 
RACE & CULTURE 


Invites You 


to join our expanding group of regular readers of the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to trends and events in racial and cultural frontiers of liv- 
ing. 

PHYLON features distinguished writers in: 
Topical and timely analyses Personality profiles 
Anthropological and scientific papers Short stories and poetry 
Sociological studies Reviews of current books 


PHYLON rates are as follows: 

$2.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two one-year subscriptions for $3.50. 
Foreign subscriptions: $2.50 a qari single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions for 
Sterling areas, including Great Britain, Africa, Asia, Australia, and the West 
Indies: 15 shillings a year; single copies: three shillings, six pence. Address: 
Intereps, Ltd., 15, New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, London W. C. 2, England. 


PHYLON, Atlanta University, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


Published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Covers the various fields of scholarship research of interest to sociologists. 
One or two issues per year are devoted to a classified bibliography of sociologi- 
cal publications; others contain trend reports, supplemented by up-to-date 
bibliographies on selected problems of interest. Bilingual: English-French. 
Annual subscription: $3.50 

Each number: $1.00 


Send subscriptions to: 


U. S. Distributors 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Just issued: Vol. VI, No. 2 
Part I: Factors or ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
Contributors to this issue: P. R. Brahmanand, A. R. Cairncross, Erik Dahmen, 
J. J. Dalmulder, Leon H. Dupriez, E. G. Domar, Louis Duquesne de la Vinelle, 
Howard S. Ellis, Jean Fourastie, A. Gerschenkron, Herbert Giersch, Corrado 
Gini, Henri Guitton, H. J. Habakkuk, G. Haberler, Simon Kuznets, André 


Marchal, W. W. Rostow, Alfred Sauvy, H. Singer, C. N. Vakil. 
Part II: ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, REVIEWS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Review of Documents, Periodicals and Books—News and Announcements 
Annual subscription: $3.50 
Per copy: $1.00 
Send subscriptions to: 
U. 8S. Distributors 
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Announcing . . . the most impressive analysis yet made 
of a national election by the survey method. 


THE VOTER DECIDES 


by Ancus CAMPBELL, Director; GeraLp Gurin, Study Director; 
and WARREN E. MILLER, Study Director, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. 


This new book analyzes the thinking of the voter in the 1952 election 
through use of the sample survey... 
“ ... it develops a new framework for the analysis of electoral decisions 
. (which) aids in explaining the election of 1952... it also contributes 
toward a better understanding of electoral behavior in general.”—V. O. 
Key, Jr. in the Foreword. 
This survey was planned and data were gathered and analyzed to meet the 
kinds of problems that concern both the political scientist and the social 
psychologist. 
Part I: Describes the behaviors and attitudes of the voters in the 1952 
election. Studies such questions as: What was the process by which people 
made up their minds in 1952? What was the extent and nature of public 
interest and participation in the campaign? How did groups of people— 
occupation categories, income levels, unionists, metropolitan dwellers, and 
so forth—vote? How did people perceive parties and candidates? 
Part II: Three independent variables are established (party identification, 
candidate orientation, and issue orientation). The interrelationships of these 
variables in the 1952 polling are studied. By the identification and measure- 
ment of these variables, a means has been found to explain to a consider- 
able degree variations in participation and variations in the direction of 
the vote. The concepts and categories of this theory are of sufficiently 
high level of generality to fit a wide range of voting situations. 
Part III: Appendices—(1) Sense of Political Efficacy; (2) Sense of Citizen 
Duty; (3) Primary Group Influences and Political Behavior; (4) The Per- 
ceived Political Relevance of Demographic Groups; (5) The Questionnaires; 
and (6) Sample Design. $4.75 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and Theory 


edited by Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 


“ ., should become a standing reference and should find a leading place 
among the classics of human conduct and human relations.”—from Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal 


“ .. unique and indispensable where problems of leadership and manage- 
ment are concerned .. . "—Information Bulletin 


The first authoritative research findings on group functions and patterns. 
$6.00 
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CAN YOU HELP? 


There is a continuing need for certain back issues, to fill orders from 
libraries wanting to obtain complete files of Rural Sociology. If you are 
willing to dispose of any of the following issues, by gift or sale, please write 
the Managing Editor: 


Volume Number Volume Number 
1 1 12 All 
6 1 13 2,4 
7 All 18 1 
9 2, 3, 4 


Write to: A. Lee CoLeman, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 
c/o University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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